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Abbott  Merkt  experience 


offers  you  new  profit  possibilities! 

No  matter  what  your  engineering  problem, 

Abbott  Merkt's  30  years  experience  in  the  retailing 
field  has  prepared  us  to  cope  with  it.  Often  new 
procedures  must  be  originated  because  all  store 
problems  are  not  the  same. 

Whether  it  is  the  design  and  layout  of  a  new 
store,  a  suburban  shopping  center,  parking  facili¬ 
ties,  a  warehouse,  delivery  and  service  building  or 
a  more  economical  method  of  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing,  the  management  of  many  of  the  largest  retail 
organizations  in  America  can  testify  to  Abbott 
Merkfs  contribution. 

May  we  put  this  broad  experience  to  work  for 
you? 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 
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Management  Perspective  . 

At  the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  some  of  the  nation's  best- 
known  economists  and  business  men  take  a  long  look  at  the  eco¬ 
nomic  future;  pronounce  it  so  good  as  to  stagger  the  imagination— 
if  marketing  techniques  can  meet  its  challenge. 

by  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


The  Month  in  Retailing 


The  Thinning  Reserves  of  Retail  Executives . 

Merchandise  pours  from  factories  and  mills;  department  store 
branches  multiply  and  new  units  are  added  to  chains  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  built.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abundance  and 
growth,  retailing  faces  a  shortage  of  its  most  vital  and  precious 
asset,  for  which  no  acceptable  substitute  has  yet  been  devised. 

by  George  Plant 


Retailers’  45th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Minds . 

Preview  of  the  biggest  and  best  of  trade  conventions,  NRDGA's 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  January  9-12. 


Buying  for  the  Branch  Store . 

How  far  can  one  buyer  stretch?  A  discussion  of  three  different 
types  of  branch  store  organization,  with  emphasis  on  centralized 
buying  and  selling  responsibilities.  by  William  Burston 


Self  Insuring  Workmen’s  Compensation . 

Burdine's  general  operating  manager  reports  that  in  three  years 
of  self  insurance  his  company  has  found  it  successful  from  all 
angles:  economy,  claim  investigation  and  adjustment  experience, 
and  progress  in  accident  prevention.  by  P.  W.  Schaefer 
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Report  to  Management  on  the  Corset  Department . 

Stores'  semi-annual  survey  offers  these  recommendations:  expose 
more  merchandise;  accept  and  exploit  the  trend  to  more  packag¬ 
ing;  use  the  December  market  trip  as  a  help  in  planning  promo¬ 
tions  far  ahead;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  big  outpouring  of  new  items, 
stick  with  the  proven  principle  of  safeguarding  basic  stocks. 


Contribution  Figures  vs.  Net  Profit  in  Departmental  Results . 

The  latest  exchange  of  opinion  in  a  continuing  debate. 

by  Robert  Kahn  and  Sam  Flanel 


Bringing  the  Traffic  Downtown . 

In  a  bold  promotional  play,  Leibowitz  Department  Store  in  Wil¬ 
mington  is  spending  30  per  cent  above  its  normal  advertising  costs 
to  beat  a  critical  downtown  parking  situation,  by  George  Melman 


Planning  Facilities  for  Truck  Traffic  in  Shopping  Centers . 

Guides  to  the  number  and  size  of  truck  docks  required,  based  on  a 
continuous  observation  of  traffic  at  Northwood,  Baltimore. 

by  R.  H.  Tatlow  III 


Management  Perspective 


By  J.  Gotdon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


A  Look  Ahead  For  Business 


Business  leaders  and  economists  are  optimistic  about 
the  long-range  economic  outlook.  This  is  evident 
from  the  talks  which  were  made  at  the  27th  Annual  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  last  month.  A  number  of  glow¬ 
ing  forecasts  were  made  on  what  the  future  holds— forecasts 
of  a  greatly  expanded  production  and  business  growth. 

Dr.  Arno  H.  Johnson,  vice  president  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York, 
urged  American  business  to  “gear  itself  now  to  serve  the 
rapid  growth  in  consumer  demand  for  goods  and  services 
that  must  be  developed  in  the  next  few  years.” 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  while  business  has  been  good  in 
1955,  it  is  “not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  necessary  if  we  are  to  reach  the  total  of 
over  $500  billion  of  production  in  1965  as  envisioned  by 
the  President  in  his  Economic  Report  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
j  ary,  1955.  In  other  words,  the  1955  high  level  of  consumer 
I  purchases,  home  building,  and  use  of  credit  is  not  the 
f  ‘spending  spree’  or  the  ‘inflationary  boom’  that  so  many 
;  fear  and  wish  to  curtail. 

■;  “Just  to  keep  up  with  the  annual  growth  necessary 
f  between  1950  and  1956,”  he  continued,  “would  have  in- 
■  dicated  a  potential  for  the  year  1955  about  five  per  cent 
^  greater  than  the  actual  total  reached  in  consumer  pur- 
f  chases.  On  the  same  basis,  our  potential  for  next  year, 
1956,  is  for  a  prtxluction  of  $403  billion  arid  $277  billion 
of  personal  consumption  w’ith  $250  billion  in  1955.  That 
means  we  should  strive  to  sell  consumers  10  per  cent  more 
in  1956  than  we  did  in  1955  just  to  keep  in  line!” 

But  this  is  only  a  start.  Dr.  Johnson  believes.  To  sup¬ 
port  even  the  minimum  level  of  $500  billion  of  production 
by  1%5,  “we  will  have  to  increase  sales  of  gotxls  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  consumers,  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  a  minimum 
of  $357  billion  compared  with  $237  billion  in  1954,”  he 
added. 

Developing  Bigger  Demand 

“Both  our  productive  ability  and  purchasing  power 
p>oint  urgently  to  the  need  for  rapid  improvements  in  liv¬ 
ing  standards  to  reach  the  1965  goal,”  Dr.  Johnson  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  these  improvements  can  take  place  only  if 
mass  millions  of  .Americans  change  their  habits,  change 
their  desires,  change  their  motives,  change  their  ideas  of 
what  satisfies  them,  and  change  their  level  of  demand  for 


the  infinite  variety  of  goods  and  services  and  investments 
that  measure  a  standard  of  living.” 

Pointing  out  that  literally  mass  millions  have  climbed 
upward  in  income  groups  and  in  discretionary  spending 
|X)W’er  in  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  in  the 
period  between  1950  and  1954,  the  number  of  families 
with  incomes  of  over  $4,000  after  taxes  jumped  from  12.2 
million  to  21.4  million.  At  a  production  level  of  $430  bil¬ 
lion  and  disposable  income  of  $320  billion  possible  in 
1960,  Dr.  Johnson  believes  that  the  number  of  families 
with  over  .$4,000  of  disposable  income  could  climb  to  36 
million  or  triple  the  1950  number. 

This  means  a  possible  movement  upward  of  nearly  24 
million  families  to  join  the  12  million  above  $4,000.  “As 
these  families  move  up  from  one  income  class  to  the  next,” 
he  said,  “they  could  represent  substantially  increased  mar¬ 
kets  for  goods,  services  and  investments  if  only  they  were 
to  take  on  the  habits  and  desires  of  the  income  group  into 
which  they  move.  But  there  are  reasons  why  they  don’t 
take  on  these  new  habits  automatically.  Their  w'hole  previ¬ 
ous  lifetime  training  in  most  cases  was  built  around  a 
different  concept  of  how  to  live.  There  is  a  major  job  for 
advertising  and  selling  to  change  these  concepts  in  line 
with  the  changes  in  income  now  available  as  discretionary 
sfiending  power.” 

Dr.  Johnson  believes  that  the  purchasing  power  can  be 
there  through  increased  production.  But,  he  said,  “con¬ 
sumers  by  the  millions  will  have  to  be  educated  to  this 
higher  standard  of  living  necessary  to  utilize  that  produc¬ 
tive  ability.  .And  we  must  learn  to  encourage,  rather  than 
hinder,  the  higher  levels  of  consumer  purchasing  that  go 
along  with  higher  standards  of  living. 

“.Along  with  the  rapidly  rising  standard  of  living,”  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  “we  have  the  added  stimulus  of  a  bulge  in 
|K>pulation  growth  and  a  likelihood  of  large  increment  in 
family  formations  five  to  ten  years  hence.  Our  population 
has  doubled  since  1900,  reaching  165  million  in  1955,  and 
the  number  of  families  has  tripled  to  over  48  million. 

“Population  continues  to  grow,”  he  said,  “at  the  rate 
of  2,839,000  per  year  and  the  4,100,000  children  born  in 
1954  marked  the  highest  pioint  in  our  history  with  an 
increase  of  about  three  per  cent  above  1953.  The  birth 
rate  has  continued  at  a  level  far  above  earlier  predictions 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Now,  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing 
Sensimatic  and  modern 
microfilming  equipment  give 
you  features  to  improve  custom 
relations  and  cut  billing  costs.. 


Now,  you 
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•  Exclusive  interchangeable  sens¬ 
ing  panels.  Each  panel  gives  a 
choice  of  four  accounting  oper¬ 
ations  selected  instantly  by  a 
turn  of  the  job-selector  knob. 


•  Only  the  Burroughs  Sensirr 
prints  a  count  of  the  nuri; 
of  tickets — charges,  retu; 
and  credit — on  the  statemf 


Check  these  advantages 
of  the  Sensimatic 
Cycle  Billing  Machine: 


•  Exclusive  error  correction  i; 
ture  provides  positive  cance 
tion  of  incorrect  accumulate 
Operator  simply  turns  the  f 
selector  knob  and  relists  fipi 
afifected. 


•  Completes  credit  history  ledger 
automatically  in  just  four  seconds. 


•  Users  can  cycle-bill  budget 
accounts,  revolving  credit,  and 
tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts,  all 
on  the  same  machine  used  for 
regular  30-day  accounts. 


•  Only  the  Sensimatic  mecb 
cally  enforces  recognition 
past-due  accounts. 


A 


neiises  cycle  billing,  listen  to  this— 


and  make  them  experts  in  much  less  time  than  was 
consumed  in  training  them  before. 

By  using  Burroughs  microfilming,  you  please  your 
customers  with  original  sales-slip  identification  of  every 
charge  item,  and  you  have  photographic  copies  for  your 
own  protection.  You’ll  avoid  customer  misunderstanding 
of  billing. 

Many  more  advantages,  too! 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  these  great 
machines.  Just  look  at  all  the  features  listed  below. 
Then  let  us  demonstrate  how  Burroughs  equipment  can 
improve  your  cycle  billing  operations.  You  will  find  our 
branch  office  listed  in  your  telephone  directory.  Or  write 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Now,  you  can  virtually  eliminate  those  little  arguments 
that  can  all  too  easily  result  in  loss  of  customers.  And 
at  the  same  time  you  can  cut  billing  costs  more  than  you 
ever  thought  possible! 

You  can  do  this  simply  by  employing  the  combined 
advantages  of  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Cycle  Billing 
Machine,  plus  Burroughs  microfilming  equipment  built 
by  Bell  &  Howell. 

Here’s  how  they  work! 

The  fast  and  versatile  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
speeds  billing.  This  means  you’ll  need  fewer  machines 
and  operators,  less  space  and  maintenance.  Automatic 
features  reduce  motions  and  decisions  of  operators. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 


“Burroucfaa”  and  “Sensimatic”  are  trade-marks 


•  Save  up  to  99  percent  of  your  •  Reader  weighs  just  16  pounds, 
record-storage  space.  Handles  8-,  16-,  or  35-mm.  film. 


Check  these  advantages 
of  the  NEW  205  Recorder 
and  206  Reader: 


•  Recorder  gives  you  photographic 
record  of  all  sales  slips  for  your 
own  protection. 


•  Recorder  conserves  film,  with  its 
high  reduction  ratio — up  to  37 
to  1. 


•  Automalic  feeder  and  endorser. 
Exclusive  indexing  meter. 


•  Image  can  be  rotated  to  any 
position  on  screen  ...  a  sharp, 
brilliant  image,  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Wide-angle  vision,  too. 


•  More  than  600  Burroughs  serv¬ 
ice  centers  from  coast  to  coast 
. . .  and  25  microfilm  processing 
stations,  located  strategically 
throughout  the  country  for  fast, 
expert  developing  service. 
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Management  Perspective 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

by  population  experts.  Births  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1955  were  the  largest  on  record  and  w'ere  one  per  cent 
above  1954.  The  ‘baby  boom’  since  1940  has  been  of  such 
proportions  that  it  will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  new 
family  formations  from  1960  on.” 

60%  Consumer  Debt  Rise  Called  Safe 

An  added  source  of  purchasing  power,  Dr.  Johnson  be¬ 
lieves,  is  the  fact  that  consumers’  short  term  credit  is  low 
in  relation  to  discretionary  spending  pow-er.  “The  ratio 
of  consumer  credit  to  discretionary  spending  power  has 
dropped  from  31  per  cent  in  1940  to  about  22  per  cent. 

“This  means  that  consumer  credit— instalment  sales, 
charge  accounts  and  personal  loans— could  expand  by  60 
per  cent  over  the  high  1955  level  without  being  over¬ 
extended  in  relation  to  discretionary  income.  Just  to  reach 
the  1940  ratio  coidd  add  about  $20  billion  to  current  pur¬ 
chasing  power,”  he  said. 

While  industry  has  an  opportunity  for  substantial 
growth,  it  faces  greatly  increased  competition.  In  John¬ 
son’s  opinion:  “The  magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done  in 
changing  consumer  habits  as  well  as  the  great  opportunity 
for  expanding  sales  in  nearly  every  field  of  production  and 
services  suggest  the  need  for  raising  our  sights  in  business 
and  finance.  It  suggests  the  need  for  re-orientation  of 
objectives  and  re-examination  of  markets  and  methods— 
not  in  relation  to  the  past  but  in  view  of  the  new  and 
changed  opportunities.” 

Matching  Living  Standards  to  Production  Gains 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Productivity  and  Consump¬ 
tion  Trends,”  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  director  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  told  the  conference  that  “both 
the  productivity  of  the  .American  economy  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  the  .\merican  people  enjoy  are  today  at  a 
far  higher  level  than  any  other  country  has  ever  been  able 
to  achieve.  With  little  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population  and  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  land  area,  we  produce  and  consume  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  world’s  annual  output 
of  goods  and  services.  The  typical  American  enjoys  a 
standard  of  living  six  or  seven  times  as  high  as  that  of  the 
remaining  2.5  billion  people  of  the  world  and  substantially 
above  that  of  even  the  most  advanced  countries  such  as 
Canada,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.” 

In  Mr.  Dewhurst’s  opinion,  we  are  able  to  consume  more 
because  we  earn  more  and  we  earn  more  because  we  are 
able  to  produce  much  more  with  much  less  effort.  “Today’s 
worker,”  he  said,  “can  enjoy  a  40-hour  week  and  his  family 
a  standard  of  living  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  grand¬ 
parents  because  he  can  produce  more  goods  in  ten  minutes 
than  his  1850  ancestor  could  in  an  hour.  It  is  this  rapid 
increase  in  productivity,  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
great  industrial  nation,  that  explains  the  vast  material 
progress  in  the  United  States.  And  productivity  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  key  to  welfare— in  .\merica  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.” 


Mr.  Dewhurst  does  not  believe  that  gains  in  |jroductiv- 
ity  and  advances  in  the  standard  of  living  will  be  less  rapid 
in  the  foreseeable  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past 
“In  fact,”  he  said,  “there  is  some  evidence  that  lechnologi. 
cal  progress  is  causing  productivity  to  increase  at  an  accel¬ 
erating  rate.  But  even  the  average  gain  in  output  ])er  man¬ 
hour  during  the  past  century— some  18  per  cent  per  decade 
—would  give  startling  residts  if  long  continued.  With  thn 
rate  of  gain  for  another  century,  we  would  be  able  to 
prcKluce  as  much  in  one  seven-hour  day  as  we  produce  noy 
in  the  40-hour  week.  Whether  such  gains  will  actualK 
come  to  pass  is,  unhappily,  something  that  none  of  us  noy 
present  will  ever  know.” 

However,  he  pointed  out,  in  a  study  recently  published 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  we  shall  experience  an  increase  in  prcxluctivity  of  2J 
per  cent  per  year  or  25  jier  cent  per  decade  for  the  near 
future.  “And,”  he  continued,  “even  this  cautious  assump 
tion  woidd  mean  a  rise  in  output  per  man-hour  from  last 
year’s  $2.41  to  about  $3.90  per  hour  in  1975.” 


A  Pyramid  Becomes  a  Diamond 

Another  speaker,  Donald  I.  Rogers,  financial  editor  o( 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  outlined  the  radical  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  our  economic 
structure  during  the  past  20  years.  “Until  a  few  years  ago," 
he  said,  “our  economy  was  like  a  pyramid,  with  a  few  rich 
people  at  the  top  and  a  lot  of  poor  people  at  the  l)ottom. 
Today,  it’s  like  a  diamond— with  a  very  few  rich  at  the 
top,  a  very  few  poor  at  the  bottom— and  a  vast  Itulk  ol 
people  getting  enough  to  put  them  in  the  ‘middle  in¬ 
come  bracket’.” 

.\mong  other  statistics  reported  by  Mr.  Rogers  were 
these:  (1)  “The  asset  holding  of  the  consumers  in  this 
country  of  ours— the  cash,  insurance,  homes,  business  inter¬ 
ests,  and  other  liquid  or  easily  saleable  possessions  are  now 
in  excess  of  S800  billion.  Against  this  there  are  offsetting 
debts  of  $100  billion.  (2)  Half  the  families  of  our  republic 
now  have  a  net  worth  of  $7,500  or  more.  A  sixth  of  them 
own  more  than  $30,000  in  net  assets.  Less  than  one-tenth 
of  families  have  more  debts  than  assets.  (3)  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  families  who  earn  under  $5,000  a  year  own 
nearly  half  of  the  nation’s  wealth.” 


ffi( 
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Appliance  Boom  Forecast 

Parker  H.  Ericksen,  executive  vice  president  of  Caoslcy 
and  Bendix  Home  .\ppliances  Divisions  of  the  .WTO 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  said  that  the  expansion  of 
the  American  economic  system  to  accommodate  the  pro¬ 
jected  growth  of  families  and  homes  expected  in  the  next 
few  years  indicates  a  changing  business  picture— a  growth 
picture.  He  believes  that  the  business  face  of  tomorrow 
will  be  immensely  different  from  today’s.  “For  one  thing," 
he  said,  “the  population  and  home  growth  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  in  each  family’s  purchasing  power. 
For  another,  there  will  be  new  and  different  products 
which  will  revitalize  present  markets  and  stimulate  new 
ones.  As  buying  habits  change,  new  selling  techniques 
will  be  devised  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  goods  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  consumer.”  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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^he  Month  in  Retailing 


10%  Gain  Predicted 

IN  mid-October,  retailers’  confidence 
in  the  immediate  business  outlook 
was  shown  in  upward  revisions  of 
their  earlier  predictions  for  Christmas 
sales.  In  an  on-the-spot  survey  at 
NRDGA’s  Cleveland  clinic,  38  ;>er 
cent  of  the  retailers  said  they  expected 
a  volume  increase  of  10  per  cent  over 
last  Christmas.  Twenty-nine  per  cent 
said  they  expect  to  better  the  1954 
Christmas  figures  by  five  per  cent; 
twenty  jier  cent  put  the  increase  at 
three  or  four  per  cent;  and  only  13 
per  cent  of  the  responses  expected  no 
inaease.  Nobody  anticipated  lower 
volume. 

,\mong  all  but  a  handful  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  there  was  no  uneasiness  about 
the  sharp  increase  in  consumers’  credit 
commitments.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
said  they  considered  their  customers 
just  as  gocxl  credit  risks  this  year  as 
they  were  last  year,  and  20  per  cent 
said  they  considered  them  better  risks 
than  they  were  last  year.  An  over¬ 
whelming  90  per  cent  said  they  were 
increasing  their  credit  promotion 
efforts  to  stimulate  Christmas  buying. 

Half-Year  Retail  Profits 
Increased  by  50% 

an  average  sales  rise  of  two 
"  per  cent  for  the  February-July 
period,  department  stores  increased 
their  profits  by  50  per  cent.  In  the 
midst  of  spectacular  earnings  repmrts 
from  General  Motors,  Sylvania,  Alcoa 
and  the  rest,  the  store  earnings— aver¬ 
age  1.2  per  cent  of  sales  after  estimated 
taxes— made  no  headline  news,  but  the 
improvement  over  1954  was  actually 
just  as  impressive,  percentagewise. 
Specialty  store  profits  were  up  at  about 
the  same  rate— 0.7  per  cent,  compared 
to  19,54’s  0.3  per  cent,  and  their  vol¬ 
ume  gain  was  lour- per  cent. 


These  figures  were  reported  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  NRDGA,  on 
the  basis  of  returns  from  216  stores, 
with  total  annual  sales  of  $2.7  billion. 
They  helped  to  support  a  widespread 
estimate  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  average  volume  gain  will  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  per  cent,  and  the 
profit  picture  substantially  lietter  than 
that  of  1954. 

Among  the  reporting  department 
stores,  it  was  the  largest  ones  that  had 
the  biggest  sales  gains.  Those  with 
annual  sales  of  over  $50  million  had 
volume  increases  averaging  four  per 
cent,  and  their  transactions  increased 
three  per  cent,  whereas  the  number  of 
transactions  for  the  others  was  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  One  group  of 
stores— those  with  annual  volume  be¬ 
low  $1  million— did  not  share  in  the 
profit  improvement;  in  fact,  the  typi¬ 
cal  store  in  this  volume  group  has 
failed  to  earn  any  profits  so  far  this 
year. 

Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  comments  that 
the  tradewide  increase  in  volume  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  a  1,1  per  cent  de¬ 
cline  in  department  store  prices  since 
July,  1954.  With  no  price  rise  to  boost 
it,  the  average  sales  check  nevertheless 
rose  from  $4.39  in  1954  to  $4.52  in 
1955— indicating,  he  says,  that  “for  the 
first  time  in  quite  a  while  stores  are 
probably  doing  a  better  selling  job.’’ 
Their  expense  picture  also  improved 
—the  all-store  average  was  35.8  per 
cent  as  against  36  per  cent  last  year. 

With  this  issue  of  its  quarterly  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  liegins  the  regular  reporting  of 
operating  results  by  exp>ense  centers, 
including  productivity  data.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  evident  that  stores  which 
have  adopted  the  expense  center  meth¬ 
od  of  accounting  are  already  realizing 
somewhat  lower  total  operating  and 
payroll  expense  rates  than  those  which 
are  still  on  the  old  functional  set-up. 


“The  productivity  figures,’’  com¬ 
ments  the  Controllers’  Congress,  “were 
not  as  gocxl  as  they  probably  should 
have  been.  However,  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  as  stores  gain  more  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  techniques  of  applying 
prcxluctivity  measurement,  perform¬ 
ances  will  improve.’’ 

Competition  in  Wages 

Appraising  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  new  $1.00  minimum  wage 
law,  the  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  NRDGA  says  that  stores 
should  study  their  wage  structures 
carefully  to  be  sure  that  they  remain 
competitive  in  the  labor  market.  It 
seems  likely,  moreover,  that  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division  will  raise  the  salary 
standards  for  executives,  administra¬ 
tive  and  professional  employees.  Here 
tcK),  the  retailer  will  feel  the  competi¬ 
tive  effects;  in  fact,  they  are  likely  to 
be  more  important  in  the  case  of 
junior  executive  personnel  than  for 
rank  and  file  employees.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation;  all  stores 
should  study  their  supervisory  salary 
ranges  and  make  adjustments  where 
they  are  needed. 

The  effort  to  extend  the  direct  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  retail  and  service  employees  will  be 
renewed  next  year.  Both  Senate  and 
House  committee  hearings  are  a  prac¬ 
tical  certainty.  In  the  political  climate 
of  1956,  the  pressure  on  Congress  to 
remove  the  exemption  will  be  heavy. 

Senate  Bill  2748,  sponsored  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Murray  of  Montana  is  the  legis¬ 
lation  favored  by  labor  groups.  It 
would  amend  the  FLSA  to  include 
retail  employers  with  more  than  five 
establishments  or  retail  employers 
with  one  or  more  stores  doing  over 
$500,000  a  year.  Passage  of  such  a  bill 
would  place  most  NRDGA  members 
within  the  Act’s  jurisdiction. 

{Continued  on  page  11) 
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TELEVISION  EVENT  OF  THE  MONTH 


RALPH  BELLAMY  CO-STARS  IN  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW’S 


NEW  HALLMARK  HALL  OF  FAME 


Producer-Sfar  Maurice  Evans  presents  television 
premiere  of  the  sparkling  Shavr  comedy  as  second 
show  in  exciting  new  series 

Following  up  the  highly  successful  "Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland"  in  October,  Maurice  Evans  offers  the 
witty  adventures'  of  "The  Devil’s  Disciple”  this 
Sunday,  November  20,  on  the  New  Hallmark  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  produces  the  series  for  Hallmark 
Cards,  will  also  st^  as  "The  Devil’s  Disciple”  — 
rascally,  romantic  Dick  Dudgeon.  Ralph  Bellamy 
will  co-star  as  the  minister,  and  Dennis  King  will 
play  the  debonair  British  General  Burgoyne  in  this 
story  of  the  Revolutionary  War  days  in  New  England. 

The  tremendous  pulling  power  of  these  great 
plays,  backed  by  full-page  promotion  ads  in  LIFE 
Magazine,  plus  "tune-in”  ads  in  yovir  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  all-out  publicity  efforts  of  the  NBC 
Television  Network  are  sure  to  draw  many  more 
people  into  your  store. 

AU  of  this  magnificent  television  entertainment  is 
planned  with  one  objective — to  help  you  build  Christ¬ 
mas  trafBc  and  larger  sales  throughout  your  store. 

You’ll  find  customers  coming  in  early  this  year 
for  the  distinctive  new  Hallmark  Advent  Cards — 


an  extra  pre-Christmas  sales  bonus!  They’ll  also 
want  to  see  the  exciting  Christmas  Cards  in  the 
new  Hallmark  Christmas  Albvims,  or  the  individual 
Hallmark  boxes. 

This  show  will  suggest  smart-looking  Hallmark 
Note  Papers  as  gifts  to  millions  of  listeners,  and 
boost  your  Hallmark  Gift  Wraps  sales,  too.  All  this 
adds  up  to  big  business  for  you  for  Christmas,  1955! 


When  you  curt  enough  to  send  the  very  beti 
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WDGA  Research  Broadens 

An  ambitious  new  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  retailing  got  its  start 
at  the  NRDGA  board  meeting  last 
month.  The  directors  voted  to  add  to 
the  NRIX.A  line-up  a  new  division, 
organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  brisic  research.  This  will  be 
known  as  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  will  have  its  own  research 
director  and  staff.  The  directors’  ac¬ 
tion  recognized  that  more  facilities  are 
needed  for  basic  research,  dealing  with 
consumer  attitudes,  consumer  needs, 
long-range  market  developments,  and 
other  fundamental  aspects  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Other  examples  of  the  Institute’s 
work  would  be  studies  of  store  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  application  and  effects 
of  automation  in  retailing.  The  direc¬ 
tors  emphasized  that  the  new  Institute 
would  not  in  any  way  duplicate  or 
supersede  the  already  extensive  re¬ 
search  activities  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  Institute  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  nine-man  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  selected  as  follows:  three  members 
from  NRDGA’s  board;  three  from  re¬ 
search  directors  in  NRDGA  member 
stores,  and  three  chosen,  on  a  rotation 
system,  by  the  boards  of  the  present 
NRDGA  divisions  and  groups.  There 
will  also  be  an  advisory  committee  that 
will  include,  each  year,  representa¬ 
tives  of  whatever  groups  and  divisions 
are  not  at  that  time  on  the  Institute’s 
board  of  directors. 

Hope  Again  on  Parcel  Post 

^T^HE  National  Committee  on  Parcel 
Post  Size  and  Weight  Limitations 
is  getting  set  for  another  assault  on 
Public  Law  199.  (This  is  the  group  in 
which  retailer  and  manufacturer  asso¬ 
ciations,  including  the  ARF  and  the 
NRDGA,  have  been  working  together 
for  repeal  of  the  present  size  and 
weight  restrictions.)  The  Post  Office 
department  pay  increases,  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  political  fashion,  stymied 
these  efforts  last  year,  but  that  is  now 
out  of  the  way.  Another  development 
that  may  help  the  repeal  movement  is 
the  announcement  that  Congress  will 
he  asked  to  authorize  still  more  in¬ 
creases  in  postal  rates  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  One  of  the  strong  arguments 
against  Public  Law  199  is  that  the 


Julia  Havill  Retires  After  42  Years 


MISS  JULIA  HAVILL,  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
NRDGA,  retired  last  month,  after  42  years  with  the  Association. 
Her  long-standing  friendships  in  the  retail  trade  reach  into  every  part 
of  this  country  and  Canada,  and  many  well-known  retailers  made  the 
trip  to  NRDGA’s  Cleveland  meeting  last  month  for  the  express  purpose 
of  joining  in  a  tribute  to  her. 

Three  former  presidents  of  the  NRDGA  presented  retailing’s  gifts  and 
testimonials.  In  the  picture  above,  Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of  the 
H.  V.  Baldwin  Company,  gives  Miss  Havill  one  of  two  leather-bound 
volumes  containing  hundreds  of  letters  of  appreciation  and  affection. 
David  E  Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  tendered  the  gift  of  the 
NRDGA  directors— two  $1,000  government  bonds;  and  Charles  G.  Nichols, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  presented  an  en¬ 
graved  silver  tray  from  the  Association. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  NRDGA  staff  held  a  reception  for  Miss  Havill 
in  the  New  York  office  and  presented  her  with  a  silver  tea  service.  Lew 
Hahn,  president  emeritus  of  NRDGA,  recalled  the  early  days  when  the 
NRDGA  staff  (now  about  100  people)  consisted  principally  of  Miss  Havill 
and  himself.  Of  her  many  contributions  to  the  Association’s  work,  he 
said,  the  greatest  was  the  high  standard  of  service  to  members  which 
she  established  and  maintained. 

Miss  Havill,  in  a  graceful  farewell  talk  to  the  directors,  said:  “When 
I  came  to  the  .\ssociation,  the  very  idea  of  competitors  getting  together 
around  a  table  and  discussing  their  common  problems  was  a  new  one.  Re¬ 
tail  merchants  hardly  had  a  common  language  in  which  they  could  discuss 
their  problems.  What’s  happened  since  then  in  the  field  of  retail  account¬ 
ing  alone  shows  how  completely  the  NRDGA  has  changed  all  this.  .  .  . 
The  best  part  of  my  job  has  been  that  it  brought  me  into  contact  with 
so  many  great  merchants,  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  as  well.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  learn  from  your  discussions  and  your  decisions,  and 
particularly  to  observe  the  quality  of  these  decisions.  Never  has  it  just 
been  what  is  good  for  me  as  a  retailer— but  rather  what  is  good  for  all 
retailers,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  or  not;  what  is  good  for  the  consuming  public  we  serve, 
and  what  is  good  for  the  whole  country.  .  .  .’’ 

The  directors  appointed  Miss  Marie  Longo  to  succeed  Miss  Havill  as 
Association  secretary.  Miss  Longo,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Asscx:iation  staff  since  1942. 
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resulting  drop  in  parcel  post  volume 
has  played  a  large  part  in  the  Post 
Office  deficit.  The  law  has  been  on  the 
books  for  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has 
driven  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  parcel  post  out  of  the  mails,  besides 
adding  heavily  to  the  expenses  of 
business. 

The  opposition  to  Public  Law  199 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  an  ade¬ 
quate  hearing  in  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  political 
frustrations,  the  educational  w'ork  has 
progressed,  and  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  able  to  approach  Congress 
next  year  with  the  support  of  farm 
groups,  some  labor  groups,  and  some 
organized  consumer  groups. 

Public  Relations  Opportunities 

ACTION,  the  American  Council 
TO  Improve  Our  Neighborhoods, 
can  provide  a  complete  organization 
plan  for  a  community  housing  im¬ 
provement  program.  The  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  line-up  of  educational  ma¬ 
terial  is  an  excellent  animated  cartoon 
film  in  full  color.  Some  stores  have 
already  spionsored  the  newspaper  ads 
and  radio  and  television  spots  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Advertising  Council. 
Plans  now  in  the  making  propose  com¬ 
munity-wide  ACTION  Week  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  these  the  help  of  an 
expert  field  staff  will  be  available. 
Stores  or  local  associations  which  want 
to  spearhead  such  campaigns— and 
possibly  set  up  ACTION  centers  for 
dispiensing  home  improvement  infor¬ 
mation-should  write  to  the  American 
Council  to  Improve  Our  Neighbor¬ 
hoods,  Box  462,  Radio  City  Station, 
New  York  20.  More  details  will  be 
available  soon  on  an  NRDGA  pro¬ 
gram  of  coofieration  with  the  Council. 

“The  American  Dream”  is  the  theme 
of  a  big  non-commercial  exhibit,  gov¬ 
ernment  supported  but  privately  fi¬ 
nanced  and  produced,  that  will  tour 
the  country  next  year,  making  its 
headquarters  in  one  department  store 
in  each  of  50  cities.  It  will  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  “Freedom 
Train”  of  several  years  ago,  except  that 
its  department  store  tie-in  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  multiply  the  audiences.  Store 
Events,  Inc.  (347  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  16)  is  the  producer  of  the  show 
{Continued  on  page  47) 


A  Small  Trend  Away 
from  the  August  Fur  Sale 


The  NRDGA  Retail  Fur  Coun-  in  August  volume  gave  the  follow- 
cil,  of  which  Alfred  B.  Cohen,  ing  reasons: 

Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  is  chairman,  last  Women  feel  they  can  purchase 
month  completed  a  nation-wide  furs  at  the  same  price  in  September 
survey  of  member  stores  to  deter-  or  October;  there  is  a  growing  con- 
mine  the  results  of  the  1955  August  sumer  trend  to  buy  closer  to  the 
fur  sale.  time  of  need;  and  the  hot  August 

Three  imjjortant  trends  were  re-  weather  discourages  fur  buying, 
vealed:  Some  merchants  commented  that 

1.  While  a  majority  of  stores  still  incentive  lay  away  plans  steal  the 
favor  continuing  the  August  fur  thunder  from  the  August  sale;  and 
sale,  their  number  was  smaller  one  said:  “There  is  little  interest  in 
this  year  than  in  the  past  years  furs  in  the  summer  because  of  the 
and  34  per  cent  w’ere  in  favor  of  increased  amount  of  out-door  liv- 
abolishing  it.  Twenty  per  cent  ing  during  that  period.”  Another 
of  the  stores  reported  that  they  said  he  concentrated  his  August 
did  not  conduct  an  August  sale  effort  on  mink,  “and  the  promotion 
this  year.  failed.” 

2.  “Petite”  furs  have  definitely  The  three  leading  types  of  furs 

gained  importance,  with  41  per  that  were  sold  in  the  August  sale 
cent  of  the  stores  giving  them  were  mink,  mouton,  and  squirrel, 
special  promotional  attention.  Mink  accounted  for  42  per  cent  of 
and  all  stores,  including  those  volume,  mouton  17  per  cent  and 
that  did  not  promote  “pietites”  squirrel  15  per  cent, 
heavily,  repiorting  very  good  This  year  75  per  cent  (again  a 

sales  results.  median  figure)  of  the  August  sales 

3.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  were  lay-aways. 

among  retailers  that  clearance  Almost  half  of  the  stores  liberal- 
sales  could  profitably  be  held  in  ized  their  credit  terms  to  stimulate 
February  or  March  if  the  Au-  fur  business.  On  the  average,  old 

gust  sale  were  deferred  until  credit  terms  offered  10-12  month 

September.  This  would  result  payment  plans;  the  new  policy  aver- 
in  a  lengthened  selling  season,  ages  12  months.  Of  those  stores 
in  selling  merchandise  closer  to  which  lengthened  their  terms,  55 
the  customer’s  needs  (a  trend  per  cent  claimed  sales  increases, 
quite  evident  throughout  the  re-  An  investigation  of  the  advertis- 
tail  trade),  and  in  more  profit,  ing  cost  of  the  August  sales  shows 
For  fifty  per  cent  of  the  reporting  that  August’s  median  percentage  of 
stores  fur  business  this  August  was  the  entire  year’s  advertising  budget 
better  than  last  year’s.  The  median  was  14  per  cent.  For  September  the 
percentage  increase  was  16.5  per  median  figure  planned  was  nine  per 
cent.  Forty-four  per  cent  had  a  de-  cent. 

crease  in  sales,  the  median  decrease  The  stores  were  asked  to  repjort 
being  20  per  cent.  Six  per  cent  re-  their  percentage  sales  by  classifica- 
perted  business  even  with  last  year.  tion.  Following  is  the  median  per- 
Stores  which  reported  a  decrease  centage  breakdown: 


Classification  National  Zonel*  Zone  II*  Zone  III*  Zone  IV* 

Full  length  coats  9%  0  3%  5%  30% 

Short  coats  10%  5%  8%  19%  10% 

Jackets  10%  10%  9%  19%  10% 

Capes,  stoles,  cape  jackets  45%  60%  62%  40%  46% 

Scarfs  .  6%  5%  14%  10%  5% 


Zone  I:  Southern  states;  Zone  II;  Paci6c  coast;  Zone  III:  West  and  Mid-west;  Zone 
IV':  Northeastern  states. 
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Autumn  Debuts 

Up  Roes  the  curtain  on  the  new  aluminum  exterior  of  Thal- 
himcr’s,  Riihmond.  It  transforms  a  city  block  of  buildings  of 
difierenl  styles  and  sizes  into  a  handsome,  uniform  structure,  at 
a  reported  installed  cost  of  $3.50  per  square  foot.  The  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  Copeland,  Novak  and  Associates  and  the 
\u$iin  Company  collaborated  on  the  project.  For  the  unveil¬ 
ing  ceremonies,  Dan  River  Mills  wove  and  Thalhimer’s  work- 
r<»ms  sewed  up  a  mammoth  curtain  (2.700  yards  of  ginger 
brown  broadcloth  and  a  giant  tattersall  check.)  At  right;  Traffic 
halted  on  Broad  Street  while  the  city  turned  out  to  watch  120 
men  pull  and  guide  the  curtain  upwards.  Lower  right:  The  glass 
was  remos  ed  from  one  of  the  windows  and  a  speaker’s  platform 
established  there.  .After  a  brief  round  of  speeches,  William  B. 
Thalhimer,  Jr.,  introduced  the  “queen”  of  the  tKcasion.  who 
gave  the  signal  for  the  curtain  raising.  (She  wore  a  fabulous 
Balmain  ballgown  of  gold-embroidered  Orion  and  silk  satin, 
from  DuPont’s  couturier  collection.)  Below:  .At  a  luncheon 
party  following  the  ceremonies,  William  J.  Erwin,  president  of 
Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.;  William  B.  Thalhimer.  Jr.,  president,  and 
Charles  I  halhimer.  vice  president  of  Thalhimer’s:  and  Richard 
S.  Reynolds.  Jr.,  president  of  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 


Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  president  of  Lansburgh’s,  and  Miss  Mary¬ 
land  of  1956  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  with  which  Washing¬ 
ton’s  oldest  department  store  opened  its  first  branch,  at  Langley 
Park,  Maryland.  The  store  is  on  three  levels:  has  126,000  square 
feet  of  space.  .A  ten-week  pre-opening  campaign  produced  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  new  charge  accounts,  and  first-day  shoppers  were 
reported  to  have  fillet!  out.  100,000  tickets  for  door  prize 
drawings  that  were  held  later  in  the  week. 


Cioldblatt’s  opened  its  Scttttsdale  store,  the  company’s  17th  in  the 
Chicago  area,  and  its  second  in  a  major  shopping  center,  in  mid- 
October.  Here,  at  ribbon-cutting  ceremonies,  are  Raymond  Lutgert, 
developer  of  the  Scottsdale  Shopping  Center,  which  parks  2,000  cars; 
Jt)el  Goldblatt,  president  of  Goldblatt’s;  Joni  James,  MGM  recording 
star;  Louis  Goldblatt,  executive  vice  president,  and  John  Vlad,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Scottsdale  branch.  The  new  one-story  store  tKcupies  66,000 
square  feet:  cost  $2  million. 
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DAYTON'S  OF  MINNEATOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


new  leok'^  pockcHping  by  Equitable  I 


Dayton  s  new  talk-of-the-town  packaging  shows  the  vital  promotional  role 
wrapping  bags  can  play  in  a  store’s  operations.  The  colorful,  yet 
dignified,  design-deep  red  and  charcoal  grey  on  a  soft  pastel  grey  paper 
made  right  in  Equitable’s  own  mills— provides  maximum  impact  for  Dayton’s  name 


Distinctive,  too,  is  the  word  for  Equitable  s  role  in  supplying  America  s 
progressive  department  stores  with  everything  in  bag  packaging ...  and 
quality,  too.  For  more  effective  coordinated  packaging,  promotional  paper  bags 
with  the  look  of  tomorrow,  contact  Equitable  today. 


Remember . . .  packaging  of  distinction  by  Equitable  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a 
/  cent  more  per  transaction.  It’s  well  worth  it  to  get  free,  eye-catching 
"walking  ads’’  for  your  store! 


SEND  BAfi 

Equitable’S  heavy-duty 
send  bags  and  sacks 
save  on  material,  space, 
labor  and  delivery  costs. 
See  our  new  money¬ 
saving  "A-Unit”  bag 


MERCHANDISE  BAG 

Popular  round-lip  clerk- 
wrap  which  Equitable  offers 
in  wide  range  of  sizes. 
Easy-carry  "Take-Hold” 
handle  style  also  available. 


SHOPPING  BAG 

Features  Equitable’s 
best-by-test  "Thermo- 
Weld"  handles  . . .  helps 
boost  sales,  cuti 
delivery  costs, 
promotes  store. 


COMPANY 


BAG 


PAPER 


4S-5B  VAN  DAM  STREH,  LONS  ISLANB  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 
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JlHE  THINNING  RESERVES 


OF  RETAIL  EXECUTIVES 


By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA 


accomplishes  nothing  unless  we  tan 
convince  the  prospects  we  need  and 
want  to  reach.  Our  industry  has  not 
told  its  story  effectively.  We  do  a  bang- 
up  job  in  alerting  the  public  about  the 
merchandise  we  offer,  but  we  have 
done  a  very  poor  job  in  informing 
school  and  college  professors,  place¬ 
ment  counselors  and  students  them¬ 
selves  about  the  career  opportunities 
retailing  provides. 

The  blame  for  this  poor  communi¬ 
cation  rests  largely  on  our  own  shoul¬ 
ders.  Too  many  retailers  sit  back  ex¬ 
pecting  others  to  do  the  job  for  them. 
They  look  to  their  local  and  national 
organizations  to  pterform  miracles, 
while  doing  little  or  nothing  them¬ 
selves  to  build  better  campus  relations. 


has  determined  that  it  has  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  executives  earning  over 
$10,000  than  each  industry  it  has 
checked,  and  yet  is  unable  to  attract 
the  supply  of  good  potential  executive 
trainees  it  needs. 

The  problem  is  most  acute  as  to 
male  candidates.  Women  trainees  are 
somewhat  easier  to  come  by  but  their 
turnover  rate  is  also  high.  There  is  a 
serious  scarcity  of  promising  young 
men.  All  industry  is  currently  faced 
with  this  problem,  but  retailing  is  ex¬ 
periencing  it  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

Retailing  offers  great  career  oppor¬ 
tunities,  rewarding  those  qualified 
with  better-than-average  financial  re¬ 
turn  and  great  personal  satisfaction. 
But  just  knowing  this  among  ourselves 


jpROB.VBLY  never  before  in  a  peace- 
time  period  has  the  need  for  at¬ 
tracting  more  good  people  into  retail¬ 
ing  been  so  widespread  or  acute.  The 
lines  of  middle  and  lower  management 
executives  are  extremely  thin  in  a 
great  many  stores.  For  the  last  two 
years  retailing  has  obtained  even  less 
than  its  usual  share  of  gooci  people 
from  schools,  colleges  and  other  out¬ 
side  sources— and  that  usual  share  has 
long  been  inadequate. 

.A  number  of  large  and  efficiently  op¬ 
erated  department  store  chains,  hailed 
for  their  consistent  and  intensive  re¬ 
cruiting  and  executive  training  pro¬ 
grams,  currently  find  their  second  and 
third  lines  of  executive  reserves  inade¬ 
quate.  One  large  store,  after  analysis. 
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The  Thinning  Reserves  of  Retail  Executives  {Continued) 


R«cruiting  Errors.  Our  industry’s  re¬ 
cruiting  practices  need  correction. 
Here  are  some  of  the  mistakes  I  believe 
we  make: 

1—  Stores  have  recruited  too  far 
afield.  We  pull  them  in  from  great 
distances  because  of  a  particular  col¬ 
lege’s  prestige,  when  we  have  as  many 
potential  geniuses  in  our  own  back¬ 
yards.  This  frequently  results  in  a 
costly  turnover  of  trainees. 

2—  To  meet  placement  quotas,  we 
employ  candidates  whose  potentials 
are  most  questionable.  This  results  in 
more  failures,  expensive  turnover,  and, 
frequently,  bad  reactions  back  on 
campus. 

3—  Too  frequently  we  tell  conflicting 
stories  on  the  same  campus.  Some  store 
representatives  over-sell  the  glamour  of 
retailing  and  its  fabulous  opp)ort uni¬ 
ties,  while  others  frighten  off  prospects 
by  exaggerating  its  ruggedness  and 
pressure.  We  need  to  tell  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  factual  story  of  working 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  ou.i'  business. 

4—  We  do  too  little  missionary  work 
during  the  school  year  to  get  our  story 
across  and  rely  too  much  up)on  a  one- 
shot,  last-minute  visit  to  the  campus. 

5—  We  certainly  have  not  properly 
indoctrinated  placement  counselors. 
Neither  have  we  cultivated  professors 
of  business  administration  courses  so 
that  they  may  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  distribution  and  in  turn 
stimulate  the  interest  of  sophomores 
and  juniors  in  it,  before  they  enter 
their  last  year  of  college.  Similarly,  we 
offer  limited  opportunities  for  these 
undergraduates  to  get  the  feel  of  our 
business  through  summer  employ¬ 
ment. 

6—  We  have  not  developed  high 
school  resources  as  fully  as  we  should. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  really  the  grass 
roots  of  our  recruiting  jxjtential.  We 
fail  to  interest  the  best  high  school 
seniors  in  cooperative  part  time  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Many  retailers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  participate  in  such  pro¬ 
grams,  or,  if  they  do,  look  upon  it 
merely  as  a  means  of  getting  extra 
help  during  peak  periods. 

As  an  industry  we  have  campaigned 
for  Federal  aid  for  vocational  training 


in  distribution  —  namely.  Distributive 
Education.  But  many  retailers  avoid 
it  like  a  plague.  Neither  do  they  sup¬ 
port  the  young  people’s  Distributive 
Education  Clubs,  which  are  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  4-H  Clubs  in  agriculture. 
Again  we  neglect  a  grass  roots  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  the  l)est  of  our  youths 
interested  in  our  business  at  the  earli¬ 
est  practical  moment. 

7—  Generally,  we  are  not  competitive 
in  our  starting  salaries.  We  expect  to 
attract  the  most  outstanding  candi¬ 
dates  by  offering  salaries  considerably 
below  those  offered  by  industry.  Indus¬ 
tries  are  offering  college  men  $300  to 
$350  a  month  starting  salaries  versus 
the  $250  offered  by  many  stores.  This 
is  too  large  a  gap,  particularly  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  male  candidates.  Stores  can¬ 
not  expect  to  get  the  number  of  gootl 
people  they  need  if  their  starting  sala¬ 
ries  are  not  in  line  with  prevailing 
starting  rates  in  their  community. 

8—  Frequently,  we  are  too  vague  in 
spelling  out  the  training  programs  we 
offer  as  compared  to  industry’s.  We 
are  too  inclined  to  tell  the  prospect: 
“Come  in  and  make  a  place  for  your¬ 
self  in  the  business— the  door  is  open,’’ 
instead  of  giving  him  a  more  specific 
idea  as  to  the  training  he  will  receive 
and  the  general  lines  of  progression  he 
can  expect  if  he  has  the  ability  re¬ 
quired.  Stores  must  be  more  specific  in 
telling  the  candidate  where  he  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  after  two  or  three  years. 

9—  Finally,  in  our  search  for  outside 
prosp>ects.  we  may  overlook  talent  we 
already  have  in  our  stores.  A  balanced 
promotion-from-within  program  is  es¬ 
sential  to  good  morale. 

Training  Mistakes.  VVe  also  make  some 
mistakes  after  we  get  them  in  the  store. 

Sometimes  our  training  program  is 
not  as  organized  or  formalized  as  the 
trainees  were  led  to  believe.  Frequent¬ 
ly  we  leave  them  too  long  on  the  same 
job  instead  of  exjxjsing  them  to  other 
job  challenges.  Often  we— or  their  de¬ 
partment  managers  —  look  at  them 
more  as  “red  circle  rates’’  than  as  jx)- 
tential  executive  material. 

We  hang  on  to  some  who  do  not 
have  the  jx>tential  longer  than  we 


should,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to 
them.  Frequently  we  are  too  slow  in 
adequately  raising  the  salaries  of  those 
who  have  the  talents  we  want,  .\bove 
all  we  do  not  supplement  group  train¬ 
ing  with  enough  individual  guidance 
through  major  executive  sfKmsorship. 

Misconceptions.  Retailing  suffers  from 
many  misconceptions  which  have  not 
lien  corrected.  The  most  serious  is  that 
employee  hours  are  long  and  hard. 
School  placement  directors  as  well  as 
student  prospects  believe  that  working 
hours  and  store  hours  are  one  and  the 
same.  This  may  be  true  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  of 
department  stores.  Our  last  survey 
showed  that  the  prevailing  employee 
work  week  for  rank  and  file  employees 
in  cities  of  over  2()(),000  {x)pulation  is 
42  hours  or  less.  In  three-fourths  of 
these  cities  employees  generally  work 
only  40  hours  or  less.  In  the  larger 
cities  a  five-day  work-week  generally 
prevails. 

What  about  executive  trainees  and 
junior  executives?  A  current  survey  of 
250  stores  now'  in  process  shows  that 
in  43  per  cent  of  them  the  trainee 
w’orks  only  five  days  and  in  another  30 
per  cent  they  work  a  5i/2-day  week  or 
an  alternating  schedule  of  6  and  5  days. 
.Approximately  the  same  schedule  ap¬ 
plies  to  junior  executives  at  the  assist¬ 
ant  department  or  service  management 
level. 

^V^here  these  downtown  stores  are 
open  two  nights  a  week,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  (85  per  cent)  of  trainees  and 
junior  executives  work  only  one  night. 
This  picture  is  quite  different  from  the 
one  held  by  school  placement  directors 
and  prospective  candidates. 

The  Retailing  Story.  Employee  rela¬ 
tions  in  department  stores  have  come  a 
long  way  in  the  last  ten  years.  Working 
conditions  have  constantly  improved, 
and  many  employee  benefits  have  been 
liberalized  and  expanded. 

V’acation  policies  are  more  liberal 
than  in  industry.  Increases  in  average 
earnings  since  1945'  have  more  than 
matched  industrial  averages  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  increase  proportion¬ 
ately  when  the  new  Federal  minimum 
rate  becomes  effective. 

.Another  recent  survey  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  shows  that  70  per  cent 
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of  stoics  studied  offer  life  insurance 
coverage.  More  than  half  also  offer 
sicknes^  and  accident  insurance.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  stores  provide  paid  sick 
leave.  Ninety-five  per  cent  provide  hos¬ 
pitalization  coverage,  and  only  slightly 
less  oHer  surgical  or  medical  benefits. 
Half  of  these  stores  now  provide  pen¬ 
sion  and  retirement  programs— and  the 
number  is  growing  rapidly.  In  most  of 
these  instances  management  pays  the 
full  bill  or  shares  the  cost  with  em¬ 
ployees. 

We  know  that  department  stores 
offer  excellent  opportunities  requiring 
a  great  variety  of  special  skills  and  ap>- 
titudes.  VV'e  know  that  our  stores  have 
proportionally  a  larger  ratio  of  execu¬ 
tives  to  total  force  than  most  other 
businesses.  Executives  and  supervisory 
personnel  account  for  12  per  cent  or 
more  of  department  stores’  total  staff. 
We  know  that  branch  store  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  expansion  are  multiplying 
executive  opportunities.  VV^e  also 
know  that  those  with  ability  can  move 
fast  up  the  executive  ladder  and  that 
the  compensation  paid  to  major  ex¬ 
ecutives  ranks  with  the  best  in  other 
industries. 

Job  for  Top  Management.  So  we  have 
a  story  to  tell.  The  problem  is  how  to 
do  it  most  effectively.  This  requires  in¬ 
dividual  and  coordinated  efforts  of 
stores  at  both  the  local  and  national 
level.  It  requires  the  direct  interest 
and  support  of  store  principals  them¬ 
selves  both  in  their  own  stores’  execu¬ 
tive  development  activities  and  in  the 
community  and  industry  approach. 
This  top  management  action  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Without  it  we  will  not  succeed. 
This  is  an  area  where  store  heads  can¬ 
not  profitably  delegate  the  entire  job 
to  their  subordinates. 

An  encouraging  start  was  made  last 
year  when  the  Personnel  Group,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Col¬ 
legiate  Retailing  Association,  spon¬ 
sored  a  “Committee  for  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing”  comprising  some  11  leading 
store  principals  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  headed  up  by  John  Raasch,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia.  To  get  at  the  real  facts 
as  to  why  retailing  is  not  attracting 
more  good  people  and  to  determine 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  situation,  the  Committee  addressed 


letters  to  selected  store  principals 
throughout  the  country  soliciting  their 
candid  views.  More  than  50  top  man¬ 
agement  executives  respionded.  Their 
comments  and  suggestions  were  stud¬ 
ied  carefully  by  the  Committee  which 
came  up  with  these  conclusions,  among 
others; 

1—  “Starting  salaries  for  prospective 
executives  and  salary  progress  during 
early  years  must  be  genuinely  competi¬ 
tive  with  those  provided  by  other  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  area.’’ 

2—  “Total  hours  worked,  including 
vacations,  should  be  competitive. 
Work  schedules  should  be  definite, 
regularly  observed,  and  as  favorable  as 
is  practical,  consistent  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  service  business.”  , 

3—  “Retailing’s  pressures  should  be 
presented  posilixely  as  the  natural  con¬ 
comitant  of  a  fast-moving,  exciting 
business  that  provides  a  constant  chal¬ 
lenge  to  quick  thinking  and  action.” 

4—  “Prospective  executives  should  be 
afforded  regular  opportunity  for  in¬ 
formative  and  inspirational  contact 
with  higher  level  executives.  Such  con¬ 
tact  should  be  a  two-way  proposition 
encouraging  the  trainee  to  discuss  his 
ideas  and  the  suggestions  which  grow 
out  of  his  experience  with  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

5—  “Trainees  should  be  informed  as 
to  how  they  are  doing  on  a  regular 
basis.  Such  reviews  should  be  central¬ 
ly  controlled  and  appropriate  action 
taken  to  give  adequate  encouragement 
and  guidance  to  good  people;  or  to  re¬ 
lease  executive  trainees  who  are  not 
going  to  ‘make  the  grade’  so  as  to  avoid 
their  loss  of  time  and  frustration.” 

6—  “There  should  be  a  continuous 
organized  and  coordinated  effort,  city 
by  city,  on  the  part  of  retailers  to  ac¬ 
quaint  teachers  and  students  with  the 
rich  opportunities  retailing  affords.” 

Courses  of  Action.  Elaborating  on  the 
principles  recommended  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  offer  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  stores  individually  can 
improve  their  recruiting  efforts: 

1—  Be  compietitive  in  starting  sala¬ 
ries  as  prevailing  overall  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  If  you  want  the  best  potential 
candidates  you  must  pay  accordingly. 

2—  Maintain  high  standards  of  selec¬ 
tion.  Avoid  the  expediency  of  filling 
quotas  with  individuals  whose  poten¬ 


tial  you  question. 

3—  Be  specific  as  to  the  advancement 
opportunities  your  store  offers,  based 
upon  factual  experience. 

4—  Provide  an  organized  and  formal¬ 
ized  group  training  program.  An  even¬ 
ing  lecture  course  is  not  enough. 

5—  Supplement  the  formal  training 
program  with  individual  trainee  guid¬ 
ance  by  major  executives  as  sponsors. 

6—  Concentrate  on  male  college 
graduates  since  they  offer  the  best  long- 
range  potential. 

7—  Maintain  a  balanced  trainee  pro¬ 
gram  by  promotions  from  within  as 
well  as  outside  recruiting.  Equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  existing  staff  promotes 
better  morale  and  reduces  turnover. 
This  is  particularly  important  with 
resfiect  to  women  already  expierienced 
on  the  job  versus  women  college 
graduates  whose  rate  of  turnover,  be¬ 
cause  of  marriage,  is  usually  high  in 
the  early  years. 

8—  Give  adequate  and  scheduled  pay 
increases  to  the  successful  trainees,  and 
especially  men,  from  their  starting 
salaries  until  they  reach  the  $100  p>er 
week  bracket. 

9—  Separate  unqualified  trainees  after 
a  reasonable  trial  period  demonstrates 
that  they  do  not  have  the  potential 
needed. 

Much  must  be  done  collectively  at 
the  local  level.  Through  their  local 
merchants’  associations,  stores  should 
organize  and  promote  a  continuous 
program  including: 

1—  Establishment  of  a  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau  to  address  school  and  college 
groups  during  the  year,  telling  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  factual  story  of  what  retail¬ 
ing  offers. 

2—  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
literature  to  schools  on  career  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

3—  Promotion  of  “Career  Weeks” 
among  local  and  nearby  colleges. 

4—  Organization  and  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  Business  Education  Days. 

5—  Promotion  of  meetings  of  high 
school  and  college  placement  officers 
with  store  executives  to  better  inform 
them  on  the  complexities  of  retailing 
and  its  executive  opportunities.  This 
should  include  behind-the-scene  tours 
of  leading  stores. 

6—  Participation  in  part  time  coop)- 
erative  training  programs  for  high 
school  seniors. 
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Retailers'  45th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Minds 


NRDGA  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  January  9-12 


T  the  close  of  business  on  December  24th,  the  retailers 


of  the  U.  S.— according  to  everyone  who’s  talking  for 
the  record— will  have  rung  up  a  sensational  Christmas 
volume,  by  far  the  highest  in  business  history. 

I'wo  weeks  later,  about  3,000  of  the  chief  engineers  of 
this  retail  triumph  will  gather  in  New  York  City  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  blueprints  for  1956  business.  The  decisions 
they  come  to,  as  they  listen  to  each  other’s  opinions,  will 
affect  the  whole  economy  as  well  as  their  individual  stores. 

Nor  will  the  effects  be  confined  to  the  coming  year. 
The  long  range  expansion  of  the  economy  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  retailer’s  success  in  inducing  people  to 
raise  their  standards  of  living  higher  every  year.  It  is 
because  retailers  are  keenly  aware  of  this  fact  that 
they  have  chosen  for  their  45th  annual  NRDGA  con¬ 
vention  the  theme,  “Tomorrow’s  Opportunity— Today’s 
Challenge.’’ 

As  always,  the  program  of  convention  week  defines 
merchandising  and  operating  objectives  and  also  provides 
specific  techniques  for  their  accomplishment.  It  pulls  its 
huge  attendance  for  just  that  reason:  the  practical  and 
precise  guidance  it  offers  on  how  to  improve  every  retail 
job  performance.  Now  complete  in  most  details,  the  care¬ 
fully  planned  schedule  for  the  week  of  January  9th  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  convention’s  characteristic  in¬ 
terplay  of  the  general  and  the  specific. 


Taxes  and  Turnover.  As  one  example,  the  Merchandisii^ 
Division  takes  the  convention’s  general  theme  of  an  ever 
more  prosperous  America  and  explores  the  retailer’s  role 
in  it,  in  a  session  titled  The  Full  Shopping  Bag.  Arthurs. 
Johnson,  chairman.  Standards  Council  of  .American 
Standards  .Association  and  vice  president,  .Amerian 
.Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  has  the  topic.  Standards 
Sell  Merchandise.  The  economic  forces  now  shaping  the 
U.  S.  and  the  part  played  by  retailers  will  be  discussed 
by  Morey  Sostrin,  president  of  Younker  Brothers,  Des 
Moines.  .Methods  of  determining  consumer  motivation 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  president  of  In¬ 
stitute  for  Motivational  Research,  Inc.,  who  will  speak  on 
the  Practical  .Applications  of  Motivational  Techniques  to 
Retailers. 

Another  matter  that  holds  inexhaustible  interest  for 
retailers  is  turnover,  and  they  will  hear  about  that  from 
no  less  an  expert  than  the  president  of  Macy’s  New  York, 
VVheelock  H.  Bingham.  He  will  speak  at  the  Monday 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices. 


Do  You  Sparkle?  This  year’s  convention  will  be  lively 
with  innovations  and  the  first  will  be  the  session  the 
Personnel  Group  has  arranged  for  Monday  afternoon. 
Willard  A.  Pleuthner,  vice  president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  8c  Osborn,  will  demonstrate,  with  the  help  of 
the  audience,  a  new  “brainstorming”  technique  for  stimu¬ 
lating  people  to  think  imaginatively  and  creatively.  .And 
Dr.  Harry  Levinson,  of  the  Menninger  Foundation,  will 
discuss,  under  the  title  Why  Work?,  the  motives  that 
influence  people  in  their  behavior  on  the  job.  Harry 
Hogan,  personnel  director.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  session. 


Top  Level  Worries.  What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
independent  retailer?  That  will  be  the  title  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Co.,  at  the  top  man¬ 
agement  session  scheduled  for  Monday  evening. 

This  is  the  keynote  session  of  the  week,  attended  not 
only  by  retailers  but  by  a  large  invited  audience  of  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well.  On  this  evening,  a  retailer  whose  name 
is  still  to  be  antiounced  will  be  awarded  NRDGA’s  gold 
medal  for  service  to  the  trade;  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of 
Harvard  Universitv  will  describe  the  economic  outlook 
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Urban  and  Suburban.  Cities  which  are  building  new  and 
healthy  downtown  districts  will  send  representatives  to 
present  their  progress  reports  at  a  session  on  the  subject, 

Downtown-Sick  or  Healthy?  Philip  M.  Talbott,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NRDCiA,  senior  vice  president  of  Wootlward  and 
Lothrop— and  “Mr.  Downtown”  to  thousands  of  retailers 
who  have  heard  him  on  this  subject— will  preside.  This 
will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  NRDGA  and  the  American 
Retail  Association  Executives,  who  hold  their  own  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Statler  on  January  9,  10  and  11. 

The  speakers  on  downtown  progress;  Joseph  Ross, 
president  of  Daniels  &  Fisher,  Denver;  Joyce  Swan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  vice  president,  Minneapolis  Star  & 

Tribune;  Randall  Cooper,  president.  State  Street  Coun¬ 
cil,  Chicago;  Arthur  Rubloff,  developer  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  project,  Chicago,  and  Alan  Wells,  publicity  director, 

Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh. 

The  merchandising,  operation  and  promotion  of 
branch  stores,  a  session  sponsored  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  and  the  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Divisions,  will  draw  a  general  convention  audience 
on  Monday  afternoon.  The  speaker  line-up  includes:  F. 

Raymond  Johnson,  executive  vice  president  of  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  Fashion  Merchandising  in  the  Branch  Store; 

Thomas  Mayers,  manager  of  Bloomingdale’s,  Stamford, 

Conn.,  on  Branch  Store  Operating  Problems,  and  Julian 
Trivers,  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  at 
Davison- Paxon,  Atlanta,  on  Promoting  the  Branch. 

Participants  in  a  panel  discussion  of  branch  store  ques¬ 
tions  will  be:  Herbert  N.  Millea,  president  of  Genung’s,  The  Fabulous  Note.  High  up  in  the  category  of  special 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Arthur  Laupheimer,  branch  store  man-  events  at  the  convention  will  be  the  Sales  Promotion  Di- 
ager  for  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  vision’s  session  on  color  television  and  how  it  can  per¬ 

form  as  a  selling  medium.  NBC  will  bring  in  40  color 
The  Moking  of  An  Executive.  On  a  subject  that  gets  top  TV  sets  to  stage  a  closed-circuit  show  and  also  some 
priority  among  the  worries  of  many  thoughtful  retailers,  originations  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  And  two 
the  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups  will  come  RCA  color  TV  sets  will  be  given  as  door  prizes.  This 
together  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  topic:  Building  event  will  occur  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  William 
Today’s  Executives.  Co-chairmen  of  the  meeting  will  be  McLaughlin,  publicity  director,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Roches- 
David  E.  Babcock,  vice  president  and  personnel  director,  ter,  and  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  will 
The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  chairman  of  the  Per-  preside.  {Continued  on  page  55) 


sonnel  Group,  and  Thomas  P.  Liston,  vice  president  and 
store  manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  and  chairman 
of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

This  session  will  employ  a  technique  new  to  the  annual 
convention,  but  tremendously  successful  at  the  workshop 
conference  the  two  Groups  held  at  Harvard  last  June. 
This  is  the  case  problem  approach,  w’ith  the  audience 
participating  as  conference  groups  under  discussion  lead¬ 
ers.  First  Milton  P.  Brown,  associate  professor  of  business 
administration.  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  will  describe  the  uses  of  this  technique 
in  leadership  training.  The  presentation  and  discussion 
of  a  documented  store  problem  will  follow,  and  then  will 
come  a  general  discussion  of  the  method  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  retail  executive  development. 


"Tomorrow’s  Opportunity 
—Today’s  Challenge” 

'h- 
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Bullock’s,  Pasadena:  each 
buyer  a  department  manager. 


Buying  for  the 
Branch  Store 


How  far  can  one  buyer  stretch?  Some  principles 
of  organization,  with  emphasis  on  centralized  buying 
and  the  separation  of  buying  and  selling  responsibilities. 


By  William  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Divisiou 


ri'HlS  is  the  epoch  of  the  branch 
store.  Changes  of  a  profound  char¬ 
acter  are  occurring:  changes  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business,  of  organizing 
our  business,  of  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  of  selling  and  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  of  supervision  and  control, 
changes  even  in  the  composition  of  our 
volume. 

In  the  setting  up  of  branches  three 
concepts  of  organization  have  devel¬ 
oped.  One  is  the  brood-hen-and-chicks 
concept.  The  second  is  the  concept 
that  each  new  store  should  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  store,  on  its  own  and  with  its  own 
buying  staff  and  management,  the  only 
tie  among  them  the  tie  of  common 
ownership  and  single  top  management 
control— the  Bullock’s  principle.  Third 
is  the  chain  concept,  where  each  new 
store  is  merely  another  unit,  with  the 
merchandise,  the  selling  information 
and  the  management  direction  all  flow¬ 


ing  from  a  central  headquarters— the 
principle  followed  by  Saks  5th  venue 
and  by  Best  &  Co. 

The  brood-hen-and-chicks  principle 
is  simple  and  natural.  It’s  realistic. 
You  l>egin  with  the  first  store  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  necessary  employment  of 
an  outside  architect  and  builder,  the 
entire  content  of  the  new  store— layout 
and  merchandising,  manning  and  sales 
promotion— all  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  staff  of  the  parent  store. 

The  principle  still  works  with  a 
second  store  and  a  third.  The  setting 
up  is  not  the  chief  problem.  It’s  the 
work  of  keeping  these  new  stores  go¬ 
ing,  of  keeping  them  supplied  with 
merchandise,  of  keeping  them  informed 
about  the  merchandise.  With  each 
new  store  the  limitations  begin  to  be¬ 
come  apparent.  The  buyer  can’t  be 
stretched  indefinitely.  Therefore  if 
the  plan  is  to  launch  still  more 
branches,  a  decision  must  be  taken  as 
to  what  sort  of  operation,  organiza¬ 
tionally,  top  management  wishes  to 
have. 


Bullock's  or  Saks?  It  woidd  seem  that 
the  brood-hen-and-chicks  principle 
leads  into  adoption  of  the  chain  con¬ 
cept  and  not  the  Bullock’s  concept.  Im¬ 
plicit  in  the  Bullock’s  principle  is  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  adopted  as  [jolicy- 
if  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  all-in  adx>ance 
of  the  first  store's  establislnnent.  The 
succeeding  stores  then  fall  properly 
into  line. 

The  keystone  in  all  three  principles 
is  the  buyer.  In  the  brood-hen-and- 
chicks  concept  the  main  store  buyer 
continues— with  aid,  of  course— to  be 
res|M)nsible  for  the  additional  depart¬ 
ment  or  departments.  In  the  chain,  the 
buyer  is  sti’i  ’..le  keystone,  but  her  aids, 
because  they  assume  the  responsibility 
for  forward  selling,  become  more  im¬ 
portant. 

In  the  Bullock’s  plan  you  have  the 
multiplication  of  the  department  man¬ 
ager  idea:  the  branch  buyer  not  only 
buys  but  is  responsible  also  for  man¬ 
agement  functions— sales  training,  sales 
supervision,  sales  promotion.  Hers  is 
an  intensified  but  not  specialized  on- 
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Fifth  in  Fort  Lauderdale:  Bamberger’s,  Princeton:  the 

ihc  centralized  buying  principle.  “brood-hen-and-c hicks”  concept. 


the-job  responsibility.  The  method  of  buying  will  change.  their  information.  For  quick  transmis- 

In  the  Saks  and  Best  concept,  the  I  he  buyer  must  work  longer  ahead  sion  of  information  either  way,  both 

buyer  is  a  market  sjiecialist.  All  her  with  manufacturers.  In  many  cases  the  telephone  and,  in  some  organiza- 

non-buying  responsibilities  are  per-  she  works  out  specifications.  The  buy-  tions,  the  teletype  are  used, 

formed  by  others.  To  be  sure,  she  has  tr  must  make  commitments.  There  To  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 

the  “feel  of  the  floor”  in  the  main  will  be  the  danger  of  playing  it  “safe”  the  stores  with  multiple  branches  may 

store,  but  she  is  distant  from  the  i>nd  losing  (xissible  extra  volume,  and  have  to  adapt  the  method  used  by  the 

branches,  visits  them  only  rarely.  management  must  be  alive  to  that  soft  goods  chains.  The  selling  informa- 

It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  danger.  In  fashion  merchandise  the  tion  is  written;  it  is  frequently  illus- 

separate  buying  staffs  for  each  new  buyer  must  lie  prepared  to  “put  it  on  trated.  Basic  selling  information  is 

store,  under  the  Bullock’s  principle,  the  line”  or  suffer  the  risk  of  jxror  de-  drawn  up  in  manuals  and  this  is  the 

effects  no  savings  in  buying  costs,  but  liveries.  “Feel  outs”  can  Ire  made  but  background  information  for  the  con¬ 
its  advocates  believe  that  this  is  more  in  a  very  limited  way.  The  buyer  must  crete  merchandise  cited, 

than  made  up  for  by  the  added  volume  know.  .She  can't  wait  for  the  customer 

which  special  attention  to  local  cus-  to  tell  her.  Th«  Sotos  Manager.  Out-of-stocks  in 

lomer  wants  produces.  In  the  chain  In  staple  merchandise  we  must  Ire  the  branch  stores  are  perhaps  a  bit 
concept  distance  is  never  an  obstacle.  prepared  for  the  sudden  jxrp  up  of  ac-  worse  than  in  the  main  store.  I  speak 

.\lso.  it  is  worth  noting,  the  main  store  tion  items  and  play  them  to  the  hilt.  by  and  large,  of  course.  The  excep- 

Irecoines  just  another  unit  in  the  chain,  Fhere  is  little  of  this  in  the  chain  tions  are  exceptions  because  manage- 

although  the  largest.  method  except  as  it  can  Ire  forecast.  ment  has  seen  to  it  that  basic  stocks 

Which  is  the  better  principle?  W’ho  Here  the  department  store  must  use  are  checked  and  checked  and  checked 

is  to  say?  There  is  no  question  ol  chain  methods  for  stability  of  opera-  again. 

“better.”  Each  serves  best  the  purjxise  tion  and  yet  preserve  the  flexibility  of  The  president  of  a  good  store  told 

its  top  management  wishes  served.  action  that  makes  it  a  department  store  recently  of  his  visit  to  a  number  of 

and  not  a  chain.  fine  branch  stores.  Of  one  he  said:  “It’s 

Central  Buying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stores  in  the 

But  I  have  an  opinion.  I  Ijelieve  Merchandise  Training.  In  lx>th  the  country.  It’s  also  one  of  the  best  ‘out- 

that  the  principle  of  centrally  organ-  brood-hen-and-chicks  and  the  chain  of-stock’  stores  in  the  country.” 

ized  buying  will  be  the  favored  choice  unit  principles,  the  biggest  problem  is  Basic  stocks  must  be  the  major  re- 

by  the  |x>pular  to  better  priced  com-  how  to  communicate  selling  informa-  sponsibility  of  the  forward  selling 

plete  department  stores.  Where  you  tion  to  the  selling  floor.  Of  almost  manager  and  he  must  be  graded— and 

have  broad  assortments  of  generally  ac-  equal  seriousness  is  the  problem  of  rewarded— on  the  extent  to  which  he 

cepted  items  and  price  lines,  the  trend,  how  to  keep  “in  stock”  in  the  branch.  maintains  an  “in  stock”  position. 

I  believe,  will  lie  toward  central  buy-  I'he  problem  of  communication  be-  This  should  hold  true  also  for  want 
ing,  with  consequent  specialization  in  tween  buyer  and  salesperson  has  not  slips.  Fheir  value,  especially  in  a  new 

that  field  and  consequent  organization  lieen  solved.  To  meet  it,  stores  have  branch,  can’t  be  over-estimated, 

of  forward  selling  people  to  take  over  devised  the  organization  of  forward  I'he  key  to  the  profit  and  volume  of 
the  buyer’s  non-fmying  functions.  selling  managers.  They  have  various  the  branch  store,  in  my  opinion,  is  in 

I  he  buyer,  in  the  chain  unit  plan,  names  in  various  organizations  but  the  forward  selling  person,  whether  he 

liecomes  the  specialist  in  the  market.  this  is  their  function.  They  are  the  is  the  branch  manager  (if  the  liranch 

She  may  also  take  on  one  or  more  addi-  transmission  belts  that  pass  selling  in-  is  a  small  one)  or  the  sectional,  depart- 

lional  departments.  'I’he  emphasis  now  formation  between  buyer  and  sales-  mental  or  divisional  manager  or  man- 

is  on  knowing— knowing  the  market,  person.  They  come  to  the  store  for  agers.  One  can  appreciate  now  most 

the  merchandise,  the  manner  of  manu-  weekly  meetings  with  the  buyers  and  vividly  why  J.  C.  Penney  and  VV^illiam 

facture.  it  is  at  these  meetings  that  they  secure  Henry  Belk  made  the  managers  of  the 
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chain  units  their  partners.  So  much 
depends  on  their  energy,  knowledge 
and  resourcefulness. 

Branch  Store  Stocks 

The  NRDGA  has  just  made  a  study 
of  the  10  best  volume  departments  in 
the  main  store  and  the  branch.  The 
results  indicate  differing  customer 
emphases  in  main  and  branch  stores. 
While  they’re  not  surprising  it  is  good 
to  get  them  authenticated. 

The  first  10  volume  departments  in 
the  main  store  are  also  the  first  10  in 
the  branch  store.  But  the  volume 
standing  in  many  instances  is  different 
in  both. 

Men’s  furnishings,  including  sports¬ 
wear,  is  first  in  both.  Women’s  sports¬ 
wear  is  third  in  both. 

Three  departments  are  within  one 
peg  up  or  down  in  volume  rating  in 
both  main  and  branch:  women’s  shoes, 
toilet  goods  and  men’s  clothing. 

Others  jump  sharply  up  in  the 
branch:  infants’  and  children’s  wear 
becomes  second  in  the  branch  but  is 
fifth  in  the  main  store;  women’s 
hosiery  becomes  fifth  in  the  branch  and 
is  tenth  in  the  main  store:  corsets  and 
brassieres,  sixth  in  the  branch  and 
ninth  in  the  main  store. 

Reversed  standing  in  branch  store 
volume  compared  with  the  main  store 
was  suffered  by  furniture  and  house- 
wares.  Furniture  was  tenth  in  the 
branch  but  fourth  in  the  main  store. 
Housewares  was  fourth  in  the  branch 
and  second  in  the  main  store. 

The  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
absolute.  We  must  remember  that 


women’s  ready-to-wear  doesn’t  appear 
on  the  list,  except  for  sportswear. 
Ready-to-wear  in  both  main  and 
branch  stores  is  fractionalized.  If  they 
were  grouped  together,  ready-to-wear 
would,  of  course,  be  first  in  both. 

Shopping  Pattern  Varies.  Let  me  add 

that  the  branch’s  volume  is  sometimes 
different  in  composition  from  the  main 
store’s  for  another  reason.  Some  de¬ 
partments  in  the  main  store— furni¬ 
ture,  curtains  and  drapes,  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  for  instance— are  omitted  in  the 
branch. 

The  branches  are  noting  other  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  customer  from  Iter 
sister— from  herself,  for  that  matter- 
in  the  main  store.  In  the  branch  she 
does  much  less  “shopping.”  For  that 
she  continues  to  go  “downtown.” 
Ready-to-wear  is  one  of  her  “shopping” 
pleasures  “downtown.” 

Buying  in  the  branch  is  much  closer 
to  the  need.  Back  to  school  merchan¬ 
dise,  for  instance,  is  bought  much  later 
in  the  branch  than  “downtowm.”  So 
also  are  Christmas  gift  items.  In  some 
branches,  customers  want  new  things 
directly  after  Christmas,  whereas 
“downtown”  they’re  interested  in  the 
clearances. 

The  demand  for  newness  and  novel¬ 
ty  seems  to  be  greater  in  the  branch 
than  in  the  main  store.  This  holds 
more  for  the  smaller  branch  than  the 
large.  This  is  because  the  same  people 
come  in  frequently.  There  are  propor¬ 
tionately  fewer  transients  than  “down¬ 
town.”  The  branch  is  therefore  obliged 
to  turn  stocks  more  quickly  in  order 


A  branch  is  a  store  surrounded  by  a  parking  lot.  The  20th 
Century  American  moves  with  his  machine;  he  wants  to 
ride  up  to  precisely  where  he’s  going,  and  when  he  gets  there 
he  doesn’t  want  to  worry  about  where  to  leave  his  machine. 


not  to  give  the  repeatedly  visiting  cus¬ 
tomer  the  idea  that  the  goods  arc 
“old.” 


While  prices  in  both  the  main  store 
and  the  branch  are  generally  the  same, 
special  competition  which  one  meets 
is  not  reflected  in  the  other.  If  the 
branch  reduces  prices  to  meet  a  tora- 
jjetitive  situation,  this  does  not  com¬ 
mit  the  main  store  to  take  the  same 
reductions. 


Basement  Business.  W'hat  has  had 
little  comment  so  far,  at  least  to  my 
observation,  is  the  fact  that  bargain 
basements  have  been  eliminated  in  a 
large  number  of  branches,  riiis  has 
become  so  much  the  rule  that  it  is  a 
cause  for  expressions  of  pride  when  a 
branch  does  have  a  bargain  basement. 

The  “basement”  is  the  victim  of 
space  necessity.  In  the  effort  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  main  store’s  departments, 
the  smaller  branch  has  no  room  for 
the  “basement.”  There  is  a  lower  level, 
but  this  is  usually  occupied  by  home 
furnishings  departments. 

In  omitting  the  bargain  basement 
the  stores  try  to  bring  upstairs  some 
but  not  all— only  the  higher— price 
lines  of  the  basement.  The  lower  end 
business  is  necessarily  defaulted  to  the 
variety  and  soft  goods  chains. 

This  is  a  hazard,  of  course.  It  is  good 
economics  to  do  it  now.  But  should 
the  economic  situation  change  and 
bargain  basement  price  levels  be  neces¬ 
sary  the  branches  will  be  flexible 
enough  to  introduce  them. 

I  come  back  now  to  where  I  began, 
riiis  is  the  epoch  of  the  branch  store, 
with  its  problems  of  competition,  of 
finance,  of  personnel  and  of  consum¬ 
ers,  of  manufacturers  and  prices.  Less 
glamorous,  but  earnest  and  serious,  is 
the  problem  of  downtown.  Daily,  each 
raises  problems  and  daily  fresh  prob¬ 
lems  come  up.  Every  day  is  a  crisis,  and 
always  there’s  another  day.  .\nd  every 
day  the  man  at  the  helm  must  make 
decisions.  Of  him,  Robert  Bridges,  the 
poet,  wrote: 

“We  sail  a  changeful  sea  through 
halcyon  days  and  storm,  and  luhen 
the  ship  laboureth,  our  steadfast 
purpose  trembles  like  as  the  compass 
in  the  binnacle.  Our  stability  is  but 
balance,  and  wisdom  lies  in  master¬ 
ful  administration  of  the  unfore¬ 
seen.” 
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Self  Insuring  Workmen’s  Compensation 

4t  the  Contrellertf  Congress  mid-year  convention,  an  insurance 
company  representative  said  that  seH  insurance  oi  workmen's 
compensation  should  be  considered  only  by  a  very  large  organi¬ 
zation.  He  gave  two  reasons:  (I)  in  many  states,  large  deposits 
of  funds  are  required;  (2)  the  average  store  cannot  match  in¬ 
surance  company  service  on  accident  prevention  and  claims 
iavestigation.  Mr.  Schaefer,  whose  company  self  insures  its 
workmen's  compensation,  takes  issue  with  these  arguments. 


By  P.  W.  Schaefer 

Vice  President  and  General  Operating 

The  July  issue  of  Stores  reportetl 
on  some  statements  made  to  the 
Controllers’  Congress  about  self  insur¬ 
ance  on  compensation.  I  found  them 
interesting  but  unconvincing. 

The  concept  of  self  insurance  has 
been  debated  for  years,  particularly 
where  you  have  such  interested  parties 
as  state  administrators,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  employers.  From  what  in¬ 
formation  I  can  find,  as  of  1952,  all  but 
six  of  the  48  states  permitted  self  in¬ 
surance.  Six  states  are  monopolistic 
State  Funds  and  two  of  these  permit 
self  insurance  as  the  only  alternative 
method.  C^ertainly  42  states  can’t  be 
wrong.  Every  state  law  imposes  a  lia¬ 
bility  on  the  employer  for  the  payment 
of  medical  and  compensation  benefits 
to  injured  employees.  The  employer 
cannot  shift  this  burden,  but  he  can 
shift  the  cost  and  the  responsibility  of 
payments  by  buying  insurance.  The 
insurance  company,  who  is  an  outside 
party,  is  then  acting  as  the  employer’s 
broker.  He  collects  the  premium,  pays 
the  losses,  and  if  losses  and  adminis¬ 
tration  costs  do  not  exceed  the  premi¬ 
um,  the  balance  is  profit  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  company,  not  the  employer. 

The  only  insurance  that  is  involved 
is  when  losses  exceed  the  premium. 
Since  the  responsibility  of  the  law  lies 
with  the  employer,  why  is  it  then  that 
insurance  companies  and  their  agents 
continually  argue,  publish  articles,  and 
generally  “pan”  self  insurance?  Is  it 
that  the  companies  and  their  agents 
might  lose  some  profitable  business? 

The  speaker  in  this  case  stated  that 
he  thinks  that  self  insurance  “could  be 
considered  only  by  a  very  large  organ  i- 


Manager,  Burdine’s 

zation”  and  that  “substantial^financial 
reserves  are  required.”  Relatively  small 
companies  can  and  are  considering 
self  insurance  and  buying  protection 
over  and  above  their  premium.  An  in¬ 
surance  company  sets  reserves  from  an 
annual  premium  and  so  can  a  self  in¬ 
surer.  W^e  have  been  a  self  insurer  since 
1952  and  have  found  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

Such  a  plan  is  offered  1  y  Corporate 
Group  Service,  Inc.,  Orlando,  Florida, 
and  Corporate  Service,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  with  facilities  in  many 
states.  Claims  and  engineering  are 
handled  by  Corporate  Group  Service, 
Inc.,  who  also  arranges  for  us  for  the 
re-insurance  coverage  with  Lloyd’s  of 
London;  so  that  even  under  adverse 
conditions,  total  cost  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  with  a  mutual  carrier. 

I  would  further  like  to  add  that  we 
have  not  found  it  difficult  at  all  to 
equal  “the  service  a  large  insurance 
carrier  provides  in  experienced  claim 
investigation  and  education  in  acci¬ 
dent  prevention.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  now  know  monthly,  through  com¬ 
plete  re|x>rts,  what  accidents  are  cost¬ 
ing  us.  This  we  never  knew  before. 
.As  a  self  insurer,  the  employer  has  the 
opportunity  to  pass  directly  on  a  claim 
and  to  know  exactly  what  creates  a  lia¬ 
bility  and  a  responsibility,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  take  direct  preventa¬ 
tive  action.  Conversely,  with  an  insur¬ 
ance  carrier  the  personal  contact  and 
the  jxrssibility  of  good  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationship  is  destroyed. 

Yearly,  insurance  companies  are  re¬ 
questing  and  obtaining  increases  in 
Workmen’s  Compensation  rates,  say¬ 


ing  they  are  losing  money.  Why  is  it 
that  a  self  insurer  using  :he  same  rates 
cannot  only  save  money,  but  obtain 
an  equal,  if  not  better,  service? 

In  the  February  26,  1953  issue  of  Na¬ 
tional  Underwriters,  Miss  Mary  Don- 
Ion,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  em¬ 
phasized  in  her  annual  report  that 
“when  an  insurance  carrier  intervenes 
l>etwen  the  employer  and  his  em¬ 
ployee,  losses  for  some  reason  are  high¬ 
er,  measured  both  in  terms  <>f  cash  pay¬ 
ments  to  claimants  and  medical  bene¬ 
fits  payments,  than  when  the  employer 
is  self  insured  and  passes  directly  on 
the  claims  of  his  employees.”  She  said 
that  the  figures  are  so  significant  that 
even  a  summary  recapitulation  of  them 
“provokes  interesting  thoughts.” 

I  can  well  appreciate  the  speaker’s 
opinion  since  he  is  a  representative  of 
a  reputable  insurance  company,  but 
could  it  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  company  and  the  agent  might  lose 
the  approximately  44  per  cent  of  every 
insurance  dollar  set  aside  for  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  and  commissions?  I  feel 
that  every  employer  should  give  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  and  see  where  he  can 
cut  costs.  He’ll  have  to  do  something 
if  he  expects  to  stay  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  business. 

I  have  been  in  quite  close  touch  with 
the  compensation  picture  for  the  past 
two  years  and,  frankly.  I’m  quite  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  trend  which  is  evident 
to  liberalize  the  compensation  pro¬ 
grams  far  beyond  their  original  con¬ 
ception.  I  think  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  reforms  and  liberalizations  are 
tending  dangerously  close  to  social¬ 
ized  medicine.  I  have  yet  to  find  any 
old-line  insurance  company  willing  to 
take  the  initiative  in  trying  to  guide 
extreme  liberalizations  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Laws,  because  ap¬ 
parently  they  are  interested  only  in 
servicing  the  claims  and  then  simply 
increasing  the  rates  to  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  costs.  Their  neglect  to  face  up 
to  the  situation  and  to  support  the  in¬ 
dividual  employer  in  his  problems  has 
forced  many  organizations  to  go  into 
self  insurance,  and  I  predict  that  if  this 
trend  continues,  there  will  be  a  great 
shift  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
self  insurance  within  the  next  few 
vears. 
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"Young  woman, 

I  defy  you  to 
find  me  a  corselette 

that  doesn't  drag  me 
down  when  I  reach  up!" 


She  may  not  know  what  she  wants  ...but  you  do 


You  can’t  blame  your  customer  for 
balking  at  a  corselette  that  clutches  her 
in  the  middle  when  she  reaches.  For 
objecting  to  cutting  shoulder  straps, 
straining  garters. 

But  why  not  show  her  a  Warner’s* 
corselette  with  fabulous  free -lift.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  it’s  the  only  corselette  with 
a  bra  that  actually  lifts  up  with  her  — 
gives  her  the  freedom  she  deserves. 


Not  to  mention  how  it  slims  without 
flattening  the  hustline. 

How  does  Warner’s  do  it?  By  cut¬ 
ting  bra  and  girdle  from  separate  pat¬ 
terns,  then  attaching  them,  rather  than 
from  an  all-in-one  design. 

Feeling  is  believing— so  let  her  slip 
into  one  of  these  wonderful  Warner’s. 
See  if  she  doesn’t  feel  like  reaching  for 
the  moon. 


Example  ^10 
Warner's  figure¬ 
shaping  free^lift 


The  Warner  Brothers  Company 

New  York  16 


Bridgeport  1 


San  Francisco  3 
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Stores  Reports  to  Management 


THE  CORSET  DEPARTMENT 


/DORSET  departments  have  new  and 
^  exciting  opportunities  opening  up 
before  them— a  chance  to  develop  im¬ 


pulse  sales  by  learning  how  to  handle 
packaged  goods;  a  chance  to  build  vol¬ 
ume  by  learning  how  to  display  founda¬ 
tions  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  fashions 
coordinated  to  lingerie  and  outerwear. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  run  the  risk 
of  neglecting  basic  staples,  which  may  be 


slower  moving  and  less  likely  to  produce 
big  days,  but  which  are  highly  profitable 
and  which  are  demanded  by  customers 
who  do  not  accept  substitutes  cheerfully. 

To  get  the  facts  about  the  hazards  and 
possibilities  in  this  situation.  Stores  has 
surveyed  buyers  throughout  the  country 
and  has  contacted  key  resources  in  the 
corset  trade.  The  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  people  are  set  forth  in  the 
article  that  follows,  to  provide  manage¬ 
ment  with  a  background  on  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  present  problems.  A  summary  of 
their  recommendations  is  on  page  35. 


Fashion  Story:  Line.  The  customer’s  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  she  can  wear  the  new  ready-to- 
wear  lines  is  answered  by  this  window  at  Love- 
man’s,  Chattanooga,  which  shows  a  slimmed 
down  sheath  and  teams  it  with  a  Strouse-Adler 
Smoothie  foundation. 
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Look  what 


has  put  under 


YOUR  Christmas  sales  treel 


Here’s  a  power  packed  holiday 


package  . . .  designed  to  make  your  December  sales 
BIGGER  THAN  EVER  I  A  traffic  building 
full-page  ad  in  the  December  5  Life  Magazine 
combines  with  sales-clinching  ad  mats  to  create 


big  sales  excitement  for  you.  Also  introducing 
"cuddle-stay" — ALL  NEW — destined 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  features 
in  corsetry.  Ask  your  Formfit  representative 


CHICAGO,  •  NEW  YORK  .  TORONTO 


for  details,  today! 
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The  Corset  Pepartiwnt  (continued) 


Off  to  an  Early  Market 


The  New  York  market  week  for 
corset  buyers  begins  on  December 
5  this  season— a  full  five  weeks  earlier 
than  last  year’s  January  10  opening. 
It  will  take  the  buyer  away  from  her 
store  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  retail¬ 
er’s  year  and  also  during  her  own  de¬ 
partment’s  biggest  volume  month.  But 
the  early  market  does  have  certain  im¬ 
portant  |x)ints  in  its  favor. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  obvious  ad¬ 
vantage  in  reviewing  lines  and  start¬ 
ing  the  season’s  buying  early.  It  is  a 
form  of  insurance  against  the  toll 
taken  in  so  many  Spring  seasons  by 
slow  deliveries.  Theoretically,  delivery 
is  the  manufacturer’s  problem,  but  the 
retailer  pays  a  share  of  the  penalty 
when  it  isn’t  solved.  Regardless  of 


where  one  puts  the  blame  for  late  ship¬ 
ments,  retail  sales  and  profits  suffer 
when  merchandise  meant  for  Easter 
selling  doesn’t  get  into  the  store  until 
late  in  March. 

From  management’s  viewpoint,  the 
early  market  week  has  an  important 
advantage,  in  that  it  means  the  buyer 
will  be  talking  over  promotions  with 
her  resources  and  laying  out  the  sea¬ 
son’s  program  early.  If  promotions 
are  planned  in  December,  something 
the  early  market  encourages,  there  is  a 
chance  to  get  some  corset  promotion 
on  the  calendar  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  When  market  week  and  the 
planning  process  are  held  over  until 
mid-January,  the  fashion-important 
first  two  months  of  the  year  tend  to 


The  cartoons  gracing  these  pages  have 
been  taken,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
S.  H.  Camp  6"  Co.,  from  their  new  train¬ 
ing  booklet,  “I  like  to  have  a  fit . . .”  In 
16  pages,  it  combines  sound  advice  on 
fitting  with  hilarious  cartoon  examples 
Of  what  not  to  do. 


slide  past  in  a  promotional  vacuum,  so 
far  as  corsets  are  concerned. 


Cooperation  in  Planning 

The  relationship  between  market 
week  and  promotional  planning  has 
its  roots  in  the  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  corset  departments  and  their  re¬ 
sources  in  advertising  and  in  the  stag¬ 
ing  of  events.  At  the  market,  the  buyer 
can  see  many  resources  at  once,  and 
can  see  the  heads  of  the  firms  as  well  as 
the  salesmen  who  at  other  times  of  the 
year  call  at  the  store.  If  she  comes  to 
New  York  at  some  time  other  than  the 
official  market,  she  may  find  that  not 
all  of  the  top  executives  she  plans  to 
see  are  in  town.  .After  the  first  of  the 
\ear,  she  almost  certainly  will  find  that 
the  salesmen  who  handle  her  account 
are  out  on  the  road,  rather  than  in  the 
showrooms,  available  for  conference. 

In  sending  the  corset  buyer  to  the 
early  market,  then,  management  will 
find  it  worthwhile  to  discuss  with  her 
beforehand  her  plans  for  departmental 
promotion,  and  also  the  store’s  own 
plans  for  any  major  promotions  in 
w'hich  her  department  will  be  expected 
to  participate.  Particularly  is  it  im¬ 
portant  to  give  her  at  least  a  tentative 
idea  of  those  storewide  or  division¬ 
wide  events  for  which  she  will  be  ex- 
jx.‘cted  to  hunt  up  special  buys.  If  she 
is  to  give  the  customer  smashing  bar¬ 
gains  without  damaging  her  own  de¬ 
partment’s  markup,  she  will  need  to  be 


Fashion  Story:  Color.  “Brown  tones  arriving,”  a  quote  from  V'ogue, 
keys  this  window  at  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  featuring  a  Warner 
bra  and  girdle  in  Brazilian  Irrown  and  ecru,  combined  with  Vanitv  Fair 
lingerie  in  exactly  matching  hues. 
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The  Charm  College  Crowd.  A  “Charm  C::ollege  ’  at  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney,  St.  Louis,  drew  an  excellent  attendance  in  sessions 
held  at  ntmii  and  mid-aitern<M)n  downtown,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
store’s  suburban  branch,  A  Gossard  stylist  was  commentator  and  three 
beauty  contest  winners  acted  as  mcKlels.  Store  used  half-page  ads, 
windows,  interior  displays  to  publicize  event;  ItKal  newspapers,  TV  and 
radio  gave  publicity  to  event.  Show  brought  immediate  sales  results, 
particularly  in  $3.95  bras  and  in  panty-girdles  at  $8.95  and  $15. 


Playing  Up  the  Expert.  Here  are  two  store  windows  that  give  pass¬ 
ers-by  an  on-the-spot  invitation  to  come  in  and  consult  a  visiting  expert. 
At  McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  (above)  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Perma-Lift 
stylist  is  in  the  front  center,  against  a  background  of  widely  assorted 
garments.  Harv’ey’s,  Nashville,  (below)  does  a  Peter  Pan  window  and, 
in  a  card  at  the  left,  announces  the  presence  of  the  company’s  stylist. 


in  a  {wsition  to  let  her  principal  re¬ 
sources  know  her  needs  when  she  sees 
them  in  December. 

Elusive  Special 

This  past  season  saw  buyers  in  the 
market  in  August,  frantically  hunting 
specials  for  Octolzer  events.  In  an  in¬ 
dustry  geared  to  supplying  stich  mer¬ 
chandise  primarily  for  January  and 
July  events,  the  buyers  really  had  their 
work  cut  out  for  them.  .Some  of  them 
settled  for  substandard  merchandise 
from  their  regular  resources,  a  choice 
distasteful  to  many  managements. 
Others  ttxrk  close-outs  of  cats  and  dogs 
from  their  resources— again,  a  choice 
with  much  to  lie  said  against  it,  since 
obviously  any  number  that  is  Ireing 
closed  out  in  midseason  is  likely  to  be 
the  line’s  prize  lemon. 

A  few  buyers  tried  to  get  some  of 
their  resources  to  reduce  prices  on 
running  numbers  for  the  sale,  but  this 
suggestion  didn’t  sit  well  with  brands 
having  other  outlets  in  the  store’s 
vicinity.  Many  were  left  with  no  choice 
but  to  go  to  resources  with  whom  they 
did  not  ordinarily  deal.  Thus  they  had 
to  offer  their  customers  sale  merchan¬ 
dise  consisting  of  brand  names  not 
regularly  carried.  For  a  department 
that  builds  customer  loyalty  through 
brand  loyalty  as  much  as  through  any 
other  approach,  this  sounds  like  the 
least  desirable  choice  of  all. 

How  to  Find  Specials 

If  Spring  plans  include  an  .April 
event  or  some  other  off-beat  occasion 
for  special’ buys  in*  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  the  value  hunt,  will  be  less  pain¬ 
ful  and  far  more  fruitful  if  the  buyer 
can  tell  her  principal  resources  al>oui 
it  during  market  week.  Many  firms 
will  make  up  specials  for  her— gar¬ 
ments  much  like  their  own  strong 
numbers,  but  graded  down  enough  in 
price  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  a  pro¬ 
motional  event. 

Not  every  resource  will  make  up 
these  specials;  many  will  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  part  of  them.  But,  speaking 
for  those  manufacturers  who  go  along 
with  the  idea  of  the  price  event,  one 
resource  offers  a  series  of  suggestions 
for  management:  First,  set  the  dates  of 
price  promotions  well  ahead  of  time, 
preferably  by  market  week.  If  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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because  you  forgot  to  show  her  a 


IS  SHE  TURNING  1  HER  RACK  ON  YOU? 


There  are  countless  women  like  her,  who  walk  out 
of  corset  departments  every  day  .  .  .  unsold  .  .  . 
because  they  have  an  unsolved  figure  problem  .  .  . 
they  need  more  support  from  a  foundation  garment 
than  they  get  from  an  ordinary  garment.  (It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  7  out  of  every  10  women  are  in  this 
category.)  They  know  they  haven’t  the  solution 
because  they  have  tried  countless  makes  .  .  .  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  .  .  .  then  have  thrown  them  aside 
.  .  .  and  refuse  to  try  another. 


Too  many  retailers  are  finding  that  house  to  house 
canvassers  and  catalog  houses  will  fill  these 
women’s  needs.  (In  fact  they  are  filling  them  now.) 

Smart  retailers  will  get  this  business  (it  accounts 
for  60%  of  Camp’s  volume  on  a  national  scale, 
so  the  market  must  be  there.)  They  will  get  it  by 
selling  these  women  what  they  need  and  want.  They 
will  show  them  a  Camp.  Perhaps  you  should  too! 


CJ^P  gives  you 


t^memberl 


Creators  of  scientific  supports 


two  markets  to  selt  —  two  ways  to  profit 

1  With  ('.amp  Foundation  Garments  for  the  daily  wear  market 
made  up  of  women  who  need  more  than  “flesh  deep"  figure  control. 

With  Gamp  Scientific  Supports  for  the  medical  market  .  .  . 
that  comes  to  you  through  doctors’  prescriptions. 

S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  •  Merchandise  Mart,  (Chicago 
for  daily  wear  and  anatomical  supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 
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store’s  sale  tlate  is  kept  reasonably  uni¬ 
form,  yeai  af  ter  year,  key  resources  can 
plan  for  ii  regularly.  To  get  an  even 
better  biiv,  join  with  other  stores— for 
example,  those  using  the  same  buying 
office— atul  plan  for  the  entire  group  of 
stores  to  have  events  at  about  the  same 
time,  using  the  same  resources  and 
items  as  far  as  jxjssible.  The  further 
ahead  the  resource  knows  about  the 
event,  and  the  more  stores  that  team 
up  on  it,  the  resource  predicts,  the 
better  the  values  the  buyer  will  get. 

Hazards  to  Consider 

The  wisdom  of  using  price  specials 
at  all  is  a  subject  that  many  buyers, 
along  with  some  of  the  industry’s  lead¬ 
ers,  consider  open  to  question.  Sj>e- 
cials.  buyers  say,  can  play  havoc  with 
the  department’s  basics.  Sometimes  a 
basic  stock  is  starved  to  find  budget  for 
a  special  buy  to  tie  in  with  a  store 
event.  Sometimes  a  special  merely 
serves  to  distract  customers  from  the 
basics  the  department  has  built  so  care¬ 
fully  over  a  jieriod  of  years.  .As  some 
buyers  see  it,  too  much  emphasis  on 
special  buys  and  price  events  is  simply 
a  matter  of  sacrificing  basic  stocks  and 
consistent  customers  for  the  sake  of 
slam-bang  sales  and  bargain-shopping 
transients. 

At  least  one  buyer  who  cooperated 
in  this  survey  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  specials.  Customers,  she  says, 
are  quite  aware  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  special  buys  and  markdowns 
from  stock,  and  they  much  prefer  the 
latter.  They  know  there  will  be  broken 
sizes,  but  they  also  know  that  if ‘they 
find  their  own  sizes  in  the  reduction, 
they  will  get  real  bargains.  (And  the 
store  will  get  wonderful  word-of- 
mouth  advertising!)  Few  specials,  she 
says,  can  give  the  same  value  that  a 
store  gives  in  a  true  clearance. 

From  the  store’s  own  angle,  the  same 
buyer  points  out  that  a  special  buy 
usually  means  remainders,  and  just 
that  much  more  by  way  of  odds  and 
ends  to  be  added  to  the  stock.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  sale,  on  the  other  hand,  clears  out 
the  leftovers  and  gives  the  department 
a  clean  inventory  condition.  Before 
management  sends  the  buyer  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  hunt  up  specials,  she  suggests 
giving  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
question  of  what  type  of  sale  is  really 
best  for  the  store  and  its  customers. 


Fashions 

in 

Packages 

^  EAL  concern  is  felt  in  many  cor- 
set  departments  over  a  tlevelop- 
ment  that  others  welcome  ;u>  a  life¬ 
saving  sales  builder— the  trend  toward 
putting  girdles  and  bras  into  individ¬ 
ual  packages  that  permit  them  to  be 
sold  from  counter  merchandisers, 
tables,  or  self-selection  fixtures. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  almost  the 
only  packaged  items  in  corset  depart¬ 
ments  were  two-way  stretch  girdles  in 
tricky  boxes  for  back-to-school  promo¬ 
tions.  Fhese  went  out  on  tables  during 

Foundations  in  the  Open. 
The  corset  department  at  Joslin’s, 
Denver,  stepped  up  sales  of 
Maidenform  strapless  basques  by 
putting  the  assortment  out  on  a 
T-rack.  This  was  not  self-service 
nor  even  self-selection  —  just  a 
simple  way  to  arouse  customer  in¬ 
terest  by  putting  attractive  new 
merchandise  in  plain  sight. 


"(hiickly  select  the  proper  garment!” 


the  event,  and  often  went  back  into 
the  regular  stCKk,  sans  boxes,  when  the 
promotion  was  over. 

From  year  to  year,  the  number  of 
light  girdles  in  cute  packages  has 
grown  tremendously.  So  has  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors  used  for 
the  boxes.  So,  too,  has  the  variety  of 
counter  merchandisers  supplied  for 
these  boxes  by  resources.  And  so,  also, 
has  the  number  of  manufacturers 
who  eagerly  or  reluctantly  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  putting  their  best  brassiere 
numbers  into  individual  packages. 

Package  As  Panacea 

Some  buyers  love  it.  They  like  the 
display  opportunities  created  by  the 
package:  they  say  it  helps  them  create 
real  running  numbers;  makes  for  fast¬ 
er  stock  turn  on  fewer  numbers;  saves 
markdowns:  provides  the  means  of 
setting  up  outposts  operated  by  the 
corset  buyer.  They  Itelieve  that,  once 
properly  fitted,  the  customer  likes  to 
help  herself  when  she  makes  a  rejjeat 
purchase  of  the  bra  or  light  girdle  she 
uses.  They  know  that  salespeople  can 
handle  more  customers  if  the  stock  is 
packaged.  In  some  stores,  alert  sales¬ 
women  watch  the  customer  make  her 
selection  and  then,  guided  by  her 
choice,  make  an  intelligent  suggestion 
for  a  second  item  or  trading  up. 

Manufacturers  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  packages  jtoint  to  the  sanitary 
features,  the  ability  of  the  package  to 
tell  a  clear,  complete  selling  story,  and 
the  quick  re|>eat  sale.  Some  quote 
luscious  figures  on  stepped-up  sales  as 
a  result  of  introducing  a  package  and 
cite  proudly  the  number  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  they  have  opened  through  the 
package. 
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order  to  see  what  the  garment  looks 
like.  This,  of  course,  is  often  the  same 
customer  who  demands  a  fresh  pack¬ 
age  if  she  means  to  buy,  or  who 
thoughfully  stuffs  the  garment  into 
the  wrong  box  if  she  decides  against  it. 

One  manufacturer  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  packaging  makes  a  [x)int 
of  providing  his  accounts  with  un¬ 
wrapped  sample  garments,  to  be  made 
available  to  customers  for  insf>ection, 
thus  minimizing  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  to  which  violence  is  done.  Any 
soilage  or  damage  to  the  sample  is  at 
his  expense,  but  the  play  his  packages 
get  from  stores  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  cost.  Another  maker  designs  a 
merchandiser  into  which  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  a  device  for  clipping  a  sample 
garment  to  the  rack  of  boxes,  so  that 
stock  and  sample  cannot  easily  part 
company. 


Package  As  Problem 

That  last  point  has  ominous  over¬ 
tones  for  the  corset  department.  One 
manufacturer,  about  to  abandon  his 
fight  against  packaging  and  accede  to 
pressure  for  it  from  some  large  stores, 
puts  his  finger  on  the  problem.  “If 
the  customer  can  buy  my  bra  in  a 
package,”  he  asks,  “without  personal 
service  and  without  the  help  of  a 
trained  corsetiere,  why  should  she  buy 
it  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  store?  Why  both¬ 
er  going  upstairs  to  a  corset  depart¬ 
ment  when  she  can  get  the  same  thing 
in  a  small  shop?  Why  buy  in  a  corset 
shop  or  department  at  all  when  she 
can  get  it  in  a  supermarket?” 

The  supermarket,  this  manufactur¬ 
er  adds,  woidd  consider  itself  lucky 
to  get  half  the  markup  a  corset  depart¬ 
ment  expects.  If  the  supers  come  into 
the  corset  market  and  buy  packaged 
items,  paying  the  same  prices  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  do,  they  can  undersell 
drastically— and  make  a  profit.  “Do 
the  buyers  who  demand  packaging 
consider  this?”  he  asks. 

Although  buyers  who  cooperated  in 
this  study  do  not  seem  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  possibility  that  the  package 
may  open  up  new  types  of  competitive 
outlets,  at  least  half  of  them  indicate 
that  they  are  disturbed  by  the  turn 
that  packaging  has  taken  in  their  in¬ 
dustry.  They  feel  that  the  package 
discourages  fitting,  breaks  down  the 
service  element  the  department  has 
built  its  reputation  on,  and  weans  cus¬ 
tomers  away  from  higher  priced  gar¬ 
ments.  Especially  do  they  feel  that,  by 
keeping  the  customer  out  of  the  fitting 
room,  it  keeps  her  out  of  range  of  the 
effective  suggestion  selling  a  good  fit¬ 
ter  can  do. 


Telling  the  Teens.  At  the  B. 
.Altman  &  Co.  branch  in  White 
Plains,  buyer  Patricia  Brett  con¬ 
ducted  a  forum  for  sixteen  high 
sch<x)l  seniors,  arranged  by  Seven¬ 
teen  Magazine,  showing  them 
(abtme)  what  the  right  founda¬ 
tion  garments  can  do  for  the  fig¬ 
ure  and  (below)  stressing  the 
value  of  professional  fittings. 


to  ask  management’s  help  in  designing 
a  fast-service  bar,  at  which  all  boxes 
and  packages  can  be  consolidated. 
Even  a  plain  table  can  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose,  temporarily,  if  the  buyer  has  an 
overhead  rod,  a  length  of  line,  or  anv 
other  device  from  which  to  suspend 
sample  garments. 

The  bar  can  be  a  free-standing  fix¬ 
ture,  more  or  less  on  the  pattern  of  a 
greeting  card  rack,  or  it  can  Ite  a 
counter  with  egg-crate  “slots”  into 
which  the  various  boxes  and  packages 
can  be  placed.  One  such  counter,  in 
the  main  floor  outpost  of  a  New  York 
store’s  corset  department,  permits  the 
customer  to  serve  herself,  if  she 
chooses,  or  be  helped  by  the  girl  serv¬ 
icing  that  area. 

.A  tjuick-service  section,  its  sponsors 
point  out,  should  be  placed  near  the 
entrance  of  the  department.  There  it 
can  catch  passing  traffic,  yet  leave  the 
main  area  of  the  department  free  for 
quiet  jjersonal  selling.  But,  warns  one 
store,  the  bar  should  not  be  right  on 
top  of  an  elevator  or  escalator.  Ex- 
f>erience  has  shown  that  such  a  loca¬ 
tion  is  just  too,  too  tempting  to  shop¬ 
lifters. 


Living  With  It 

One  buyer,  philosophically,  says 
that,  like  it  or  not  (she  doesn’t),  the 
package  is  apparently  here  to  stay  and 
the  problem  now  is  to  learn  to  live 
with  it.  For  most  corset  departments, 
that  means  finding  a  way  to  display 
boxes  and  envelopes  without  clutter, 
and  to  find  room  for  the  assortment 
of  counter  displays  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  some  of  the  packaging  pro¬ 
grams.  In  other  departments,  it  means 
seeking  a  way  to  deal  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  rips  open  a  package  in 


Basics  Hold  the  Customer 


buyer  tends  to  concentrate  her  adver¬ 
tising  on  easy-to-fit,  easy-to-wear  light 
weight  garments.  These  offers  bring 
immediate  response— but  they  also 
bring  immediate  response  to  any  other 
store  that  advertises  them.  Seldom  do 
the  highly  competitive,  highly  promo¬ 
tional  impulse  items  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  develop  faithful  customers. 
And  they  don’t  usually  bring  the  mar¬ 
gin  that  is  brought  by  the  garments 
designed  to  meet  s|>ecific  figure  needs. 

Most  corset  buyers  seem  to  agree 
(although  many  of  them  have  not 
made  their  point  with  management) 
that  the  best  advertising  for  a  corset 
department  is  that  which  builds  the 
department  itself,  as  well  as  doing  a 
direct  selling  job  for  certain  numbers, 
rhey  like  composite  ads  that  show  a 


no  substitute.  Some  buyers  try  to  keep 
such  customers  by  special-ordering 
garments  for  them,  but  they  know  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer  hunts  up  another  department 
store  or  a  corset  shop  that  can  meet 
her  needs.  And  a  lot  of  her  business, 
aside  from  her  laced-corset  business, 
will  go  out  of  the  store  with  her. 

Advertising  for  Results 

the  way  of 


ate  increase  in  business  that  the  de-  Another  obstacle  put  in 
partment  should  have,  in  terms  of  the  corset  operation  in  the  name  of  im- 

rate  at  which  the  corset  business  in  proved  performance  is  an  insistance 

general  is  growing.  Nor  is  it  possible  on  the  part  of  some  managements  that 

to  do  a  one-sided  job  in  the  corset  each  ad  run  lor  the  department  shall 

department  and  build  for  the  future.  show'  a  required  number  of  sales  dol¬ 

lars  on  the  item  advertised,  in  relation 
On  Turnover’s  Altar  advertising  dollars 

A  good  corset  department  constant-  invested.  Pressed  to  show  results,  the 
ly  weeds  out  slow  moving  items  and 
duplications  from  its  basic  stocks. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  weeding-out 
process  cuts  ruthlessly  into  profitable 
fields  w'here  the  demand  is  slow  but 
consistent.  .Among  the  buyers  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  survey,  several  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  had  had  to  sacrifice 
their  boned  and  laced  corset  stocks  to 
the  demand  for  faster  turnover.  To  a 
buyer  who  knows  her  job,  such  a  sac¬ 
rifice  means  that  she  is  giving  up  a 
number  of  steady  year-to-year  custom¬ 
ers  who  will  accept  no  substitute  for 
the  functional  garments  they  require. 

Some  of  these  women  are  elderly  and 
have  never  worn  more  supple  gar¬ 
ments.  Others  are  young,  but  from 
close-knit  nationality  groups  in  which 
the  mother  starts  her  daughters  off  at 
a  tender  age  in  sturdy  corsets  like  her 
own.  Others  are  women  of  any  age 
who  require  posture  support  all  or 
part  of  the  time;  some  of  them  may 
also  wear  fashion-type  foundations. 

Whatever  the  personal  tastes  or 
background  of  this  customer,  she 
knows  what  she  wants,  and  she  accepts 


Inviting  Maternity  Customer.  Rich’s  new  store  in  Knoxville  makes 
it  clear  to  the  most  casual  shopper  that  the  maternity  customer’s  needs 
can  be  met  in  its  corset  department,  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy.  Sign 
at  entrance  to  tlepartment  reads:  “Foundations  and  Maternity  Shop.” 
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her  and  what  each  will  and  will  n«  1 
do  for  her.  Many  of  them  are  unaware  i 
of  the  light  and  pretty  girdles  now  I 
available  to  them;  others  do  not  real-  | 
ize  that  the  girdles  and  bras  they  wear  | 
in  the  early  months  will  probably  It 
have  to  l>e  replaced  by  other  types  and  i! 
sizes  later  on.  |j 

To  reach  and  educate  this  customer,  || 
some  corset  departments  work  with  |l 
the  maternity  dress  buyer  on  joint  I 
promotions,  staging  fashion  show’s  to-  } 
gether.  An  occasional  corset  depart-  | 
ment,  with  sufficient  privacy  for  its 
maternity  section,  may  have  models  | 
for  its  foundations.  More  often,  how-  | 
ever,  there  is  little  coof)eration  be-  || 
tween  the  maternity  dress  and  corset  L- 
departments,  or  at  best  there  is  a  re-  [' 
ferral  effort.  About  one  in  every  five  { 
of  the  stores  cooperating  in  this  study  I 
has  arrangements  for  interselling  be-  jd 
tween  the  two  departments.  In  an  | 
equal  number,  there  is  a  separate  shop  t 
that  combines  foundations,  dresses,  | 
and  lingerie  for  the  expectant  mother.  | 
For  such  shops,  a  location  that  j)ermits 
the  salesperson  to  send  out  an  SOS  tor 
a  corset  department  fitter  to  handle 
difficult  problems  is  ideal.  In  defer-  I 
ence  to  the  customer's  tendency  to  tire 
easily,  the  corset  fitting  is  done  right 
in  the  maternity  shop. 

Stock  Must  Be  Complete 

Wooing  the  customer  and  educat¬ 
ing  her  to  the  imp)ortance  of  correct 
fit  is  of  little  value,  however,  if  the 
corset  department  does  not  have  the 
stock  from  which  to  draw  the  just 
right  garment  for  each  one.  Many 
buyers  complain  that  their  basic  stocks 
are  not  adequate  for  the  volume  they 
now  do,  much  less  for  the  expansion 
they  consider  easily  pKJssible  for  their 
departments. 

From  what  coop)erating  buyers  re- 
p)ort,  it  does  seem  that  the  tools  for 
expansion  are  not  being  handed  to 
the  department  as  rapidly  as  the  actual 
and  pMjtential  increase  in  sales  would 
justify.  For  example,  although  three 
out  of  every  five  of  the  rep>orting  buy¬ 
ers  is  ahead  of  last  year  in  volume, 
nearly  all  repiort  no  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  window  space.  Half  of  those 
with  increased  volume  have  had  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  styles  con¬ 
stituting  their  basic  stCKks;  one-third 
of  those  with  increases  have  had  no 


variety  of  garments  at  one  time  and 
thus  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
partment  has  something  for  every  fig¬ 
ure  and  every  occasion.  Such  advertis¬ 
ing  may  not  create  sp)ectacular  unit 
sales  of  the  advertised  items,  they  ad¬ 
mit,  but  they  insist  that  women  do  not 
dash  downtown  posthaste  to  respond 
to  a  corset  ad.  To  their  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  most  effective  ads  are  those 
which  stress  good  assortments  and 
gocxl  fitting  to  the  point  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  the  department  her  first 
p>ort  of  call  when  she  does  decide  to 
shop  for  a  foundation  garment. 

Special  Groups  of  Customers 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  successful 
corset  department  does  not  beam  part 
of  its  promotinal  effort  toward  sp)ecial 
groups  of  customers.  It  does,  but  here, 
too,  its  message  is  that,  within  any  spe¬ 
cial  group,  individual  needs  differ  and 
therefore  the  customer  needs  the  indi¬ 
vidual  help  offered  by  the  corset  de¬ 
partment. 

A  very  effective  effort  of  this  kind 
was  made  recently  by  Altman’s,  White 
Plains,  where  the  buyer  held  a  forum 
for  a  Hastings-on-Hudson  high  school 
class,  inviting  them  into  the  store  for 


Maternity  Business 

Another  target  for  educational  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  maternity  customer,  often 
a  young  woman  who  is  vastly  ignorant 
of  the  kinds  of  garments  designed  for 


Courting  Maternity  Market.  In  a  window  devoted  to  Maidenform 
bras  in  general,  Newman’s,  of  Enid.  Oklahoma,  reminds  the  maternity 
customer  that  her  needs  in  particular  are  served  in  the  department. 
Poster  in  foreground  carries  mounted  ad  from  My  Baby  magazine,  show¬ 
ing  maker’s  maternity  bra. 


A  NEW  MERCHANDISING  POLICY 

FOR  YOUR  MOST  PROFITABLE  CORSET  LINE 


ANNOUNCING:  A  new  cooperative  aovertising  program 


!•  Vassar  has  enjoyed  very  substantiol  increases  in  sales  volume  during  the 

past  several  years  and  with  it  hove  come  important  production  efficiencies.  Because  of  this 
increased  volume  on  a  short  staple  line,  with  resultant  operating  efficiency,  Vassar 
Company  is  now  in  a  position  to  offer  a  Cooperative  Advertising  Program  to  its  established  and 
prospective  dealers  which  will  increase  the  Corset  Department's  volume  and  mark-up  at 
a  time  when  industry  mark-ups  are  generally  lower  and  store  operating  costs  are  higher! 


2*  Vassar  Company  has  just  completed  one  of  the  most  extensive  machine  rebuilding  programs 
ever  undertaken  in  the  textile  industry.  This  increased  production  capacity  on  the 
knitting  machines,  along  with  the  recent  addition  of  another  sewing  plant,  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  increased  sales  resulting  from  our  new  program. 

IMPORTANT  VASSAR ETTE 'EXTRAS'  WHICH  OUR  ESTABLISHEO  OEALERS  ALREAOY  RECEIVE! 

1 .  Vassarette  retail  and  wholesale  prices  will  remain  the  same. 

2.  Vassirette  high  mark-up  will  not  be  changed. 

(Vassarette's  average  NET  mark-up  prior  to  discount  is  50.4%— NRDGA  average  is  45.6%) 

3.  Vassarette  styles  to  be  the  same  staple  "Best  Sellers." 

4.  Vassarette  unequalled  quality  will  be  maintained. 

5.  Vassarette  Selective  Distribution  Policy  will  remain  the  same. 

6.  Vassarette  shipments  will  still  be  made,  complete,  within  24  hours. 

Vassar  Company's  AAerchandising  Representatives  will  soon  be  discussing  our  NEW  Cooperative  Advertising  Program  with  Vassarette 
dealers.  Or  for  direct  information,  write  our  Advertising  Department. 

BEHIND  IT  ALL.. .A  QUALITY  PRODUCT  •  BETTER  TURNOVER. ..HIGHER  MARK-UP 
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increase  in  the  dollar  value  of  their 
i)asic  stocks. 

One  buyer  reports  a  sales  increase 
of  15  |>er  cent  as  a  result  of  cutting 
down  on  the  number  of  styles  in  the 
basic  stock  and  then  having  greater 
depth  of  stock  on  the  l)est  ones.  An¬ 
other  department,  this  one  a  base¬ 
ment,  rejrorted  on  a  similar  exjieri- 
ence.  It  found  that  its  basic  stcKk  in¬ 
creased  in  size  in  the  early  stages  of 
this  process,  since  the  best  numbers 
were  built  up  before  all  the  duplica¬ 
tions  had  been  completely  worked  off. 
Finally,  a  well  balanced,  clean  stock 
was  developed,  larger  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  basic  stock,  but  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  far  more  volume. 

Tools  for  Success 

With  complete  stcKks,  the  depart¬ 
ment  needs  trained  and  willing  fitters, 
naturally,  and  of  these,  few  retailers 
seem  to  have  enough.  Every  form  of 
help  in  fitter  training  is  available  from 
resources,  however— schools,  manuals. 


visiting  stylists,  torres|x>ndence  courses, 
and  mamdacturers’  representatives 
who  are  delighted  to  talk  to  the  selling 
staff  about  their  lines. 

.Some  indication  of  the  rewards 
awaiting  management  when  the  corset 
department  is  really  hitting  on  all 
eight  cylinders  can  l)e  found  in  a  study 
made  by  .Amos  Parrish  &  Company  for 
Warner  Bros,  recently.  The  Parrish 
survey,  among  other  things,  compared 
results  and  methods  in  good  and  |xx>r 
departments.  Based  on  195S  figures, 
it  show'ed  the  good  departments  get¬ 
ting  2.6  jjercentage  |x>ints  more  gross 
margin  than  the  poor  ones,  largely 
l)ecause  of  smaller  markdowns.  It 
showed  the  good  ones  getting  almost 
one  and  one-half  times  the  sales  [)er 
square  foot  than  the  poor  ones  enjoy. 
It  show'ed  the  salespeople  in  strong 
departments  earning  more  dollars  |jer 
week  than  those  in  the  poor  ones,  but 
at  a  lower  selling  cost  jjercentage. 

Warner’s  Parrish  findings  also  show 
the  successful  departments  more  often 


having  a  basic  stock  plan,  and  making 
more  frequent  adjustments  in  the 
basic  stock  figures  than  the  less  sue- 
cessfid  ones.  They  show  good  depart¬ 
ments  more  likely  to  have  weekly  sales 
meetings  than  the  j>oor  ones,  and 
more  likely  to  concentrate  their  pur¬ 
chases  among  fewer  resources.  Good 
departments,  it  seems  do  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  their  business  with  the  top  10 
per  cent  of  their  resources. 

Other  characteristic  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  poor  departments, 
as  shown  in  Warner’s  Parrish  survey, 
include:  greater  number  of  classifica¬ 
tions;  more  likely  to  summarize  unit 
sales  by  price  lines:  fewer  price  lines; 
greater  use  of  slow-selling  reports; 
fewer  clearances;  more  likely  to  have  a 
six-months  merchandise  plan.  If  such 
practices  result  in  a  gross  margin  of 
45.5  per  cent,  the  Parrish  figure  for 
“good”  departments,  then  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  worth  management’s  while  to 
see  that  the  corset  buyer  is  familiar 
with  these  techniques. 


Recommendations 


The  changing  pattern  of  corset  operation 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  master 
some  new  techniques,  with  which  top  man¬ 
agement  can  help.  For  example,  corset  de¬ 
partments  need  to: 

•  Leam  to  Expose  More  Merchandise. 
Exposed  merchandise  has  proved  the  key  to 
increased  sales  in  many  stores— not  through 
self-selection,  but  because  this  is  an  effective 
way  to  tell  customers  that  foundations  now 
tie  in  with  ready-to-wear  and  lingerie  in  color 
and  trim,  as  well  as  in  line. 

•  Leam  to  Live  ivith  Packages.  Packaged 
foundations,  whether  one  loves  or  loathes 
them,  appear  to  be  here  to  stay  and  the  de¬ 
partment  has  to  learn  to  live  with  them.  Sug¬ 
gested  solution:  A  fast-service  bar  near  the 
entrance  to  the  department,  where  packages 
are  displayed  together. 

•  Learn  to  Use  Market  Trips  Wisely. 
\  visit  to  New  York  during  the  industry’s 
market  week  (beginning  December  5,  this 


season)  accomplishes  most  for  the  department 
if  the  buyer  uses  it  for  advance  planning. 
Market  week  is  the  one  time  each  season  when 
she  can  count  on  finding  both  the  head  of  the 
house  and  the  road  salesman  for  her  account 
in  the  resource’s  showroom. 

•  Learn  to  Plan  Promotions  Far  Ahead. 
If  the  department  must  participate  in  store¬ 
wide  events  requiring  the  promotion  of  spe¬ 
cials,  long  advance  planning  with  resources 
can  mean  better  values  and  items  that  are 
more  easily  integrated  into  the  stock  after 
the  sale  is  over. 

•  Leam  to  Safeguard  Basic  Stocks. 
.\n  abundance  of  new  items,  pressure  to  bring 
c|uick  sales  results  from  advertising,  pressure 
for  higher  turnover— any  or  all  of  these  can 
tempt  the  buyer  to  sacrifice  her  basic  stocks 
in  favor  of  fast-moving  items.  She  needs 
both,  for  without  the  necessary  basics,  the 
department  loses  the  loyal  following  whose 
predictable  wants  can  be  filled  at  a  healthy 
profit  to  the  store. 


the  first  complete  guide  on  every 
phase  of  branch  store  activities! 


Branch 


184  pages  of  case 
histories,  photographs,  success  stories, 
analyses  and  recommendations  covering 
every  conceivable  branch  store  function. 


These  are  the  informative, 
fact-filled  chapters:  1— The  Branch,  30  years  of  growth;  2— The 
site;  3~Planning  and  furnishing  the  branch;  4 — Before  the  open¬ 
ing;  5— The  opening;  6— Merchandising  the  branch;  7--Operating 
the  branch;  B—Credit  in  the  branch;  9— Display;  10— Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising;  1 1  —Control. 

If  you  have  a  branch  store,  or  are  contemplating  opening  a 
branch,  this  book  is  a  must  for  you  and  your  store  executives. 


$5  to  members 


I  $10  to  non-members 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  us . copies  of  Branch  Stores.  ($5  to  members;  $10  to  non-members) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 


Order  your  copies  now 
for  every  executive 
in  your  store. 


Name  . 

Store  or  Firm 
Address  .  . . . 


City . Zone  ....  State . 

Mak*  all  checks  payable  ta  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.  In  New  York  City  add  3%  sales  tax. 
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The  latest  exchange  in  a  perennial 
controllers'  debate,  which  is  not 
really  as  overwhelmingly  "pro"  nor 
as  stubbornly  "con"  as  the  debaters 
sometimes  make  it  seem  to  be. 


Contribution  Figun 


An  Open  Letter  to  Store  Principals 


By  Robert  Kahn,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Sherwood  Swan  and  Company,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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T^EAR  Mr.  Store  Principal: 

Do  you  want  to  make  more 
money?  Of  course  you  do. 

Do  you  want  the  help  of  your  key 
management  staff  in  doing  this?  Of 
course  you  do. 

Then  let  me  personally  bring  to 
your  attention  a  quotation  from  the 
talk  on  “Departmental  Op>erations  in 
1954“  given  at  the  1955  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  by 
Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  (This  quota¬ 
tion  appeared  on  page  90  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  issue  of  Retail  Control,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  ever  see  this 
little  magazine— even  though  it  fre¬ 
quently  contains  a  lot  of  information 
such  as  this  which  would  be  helpful  to 
you  in  making  a  profit.) 

First,  let  me  set  the  background.  For 
some  time  there  has  been  a  growing 
discussion  among  department  store 
controllers  to  the  effect  that  net  profit 
accounting  wasn’t  a  particularly  good 
tool  for  measuring  the  results  of  a  de¬ 
partment.  It  seemed  to  create  more  fog 
than  it  cleared.  A  few  of  us  who  have 
been  using  strong  words  and  writing 
strong  articles  have  been  tossed  off  as 
crackpots.  We  were  definitely  supposed 
to  be  an  insignificant  minority.  We 
were  told  that  this  idea  was  discussed 
years  ago  and  abandoned  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Flanel  approached  the  question 
of  contribution  accounting  for  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  following  statement: 


“1  think  that  while  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  validity  in  that  [the 
contribution]  approach,  within 
the  trade  there  is  still  far  from 
unanimous  opinion  about  its 
worth.  Our  exjjerience  has  been 
that  opinion  is  rather  evenly  di¬ 
vided  on  that  controversial  ap¬ 
proach.” 

This,  then  was  the  justification  for 
the  failure  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  through  the  past  several  years  to 
develop  this  tool  for  you,  the  store 
principal.  Their  reason  for  failing  to 
act  was  not  unanimous  for  it— that  it 
was  merely  “rather  evenly  dividetl.” 
Mr.  Flanel  continued: 

“1.  How  many  of  you  use  the 
contribution  method  in  your 
store?  (about  48  per  cent  of  those 
present  raised  their  hands). 

“2.  How  many  use  the  net  proht 
method?  (About  52  per  cent). 

“3.  Regardless  of  the  method 
used,  how  many  personally  favor 
the  contribution  method?  (.About 
95  per  cent). 

“4.  .Again,  regardless  of  the 
method  used,  how  many  favor  the 
net  profit  plan?  (.About  5  per 
cent).’’ 

Doesn’t  this  raise  an  interesting 
point?  Here  at  a  national  convention 
of  controllers,  with  most  of  the  major 
stores  represented,  48  per  cent  of  the 
stores  are  using  the  contribution  meth¬ 
od— not  just  considering  it  but  actually 


using  it.  .And  yet  nothing  has  been 
done  to  really  make  it  effective— to  help 
establish  guide  {X)sts  for  its  use. 

But  there  is  something  even  more 
significant.  \Vhere  “headquarters"  offi¬ 
cially  indicates  that  “opinion  is  rather 
evenly  divided,”  we  find  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  controllers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  favor  the  contribution  method. 

Obviously,  this  is  somewhat  more  in 
favor  than  “evenly  divided.” 

There  must  be  a  reason  why,  of  the 
95  per  cent  in  favor,  only  48  per  cent 
are  using  it.  Frankly,  Mr.  Store  Prin¬ 
cipal,  I  would  suspect  that  you  account 
for  the  47  per  cent  not  using  it. 

I  hate  to  imply  that  yon  may  lie  tra¬ 
ditional  in  your  thinking. 

I  hate  to  imply  that  your  controller 
has  a  good  tool  to  help  you  make  more 
money  in  your  department  store  by 
better  analysis  of  your  operations— but, 
to  be  frank,  I  must. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  47  per  cent  who 
still  use  net  profit  by  departments  as 
your  basis  of  evaluating  departments, 
why  not  call  in  your  controller  and  ask 
him,  “What’s  this  thing  called  contri¬ 
bution  accounting?”  Chances  are  he 
can  give  you  a  pretty  good  explanation 
of  it— and  that  you,  Ijeing  the  type  of 
man  who  can  climb  to  the  position  of 
store  principal,  will  immediately  recog¬ 
nize  its  tremendous  value  to  you. 

If  your  controller  can’t  give  you  the 
full  picture— why  don’t  you  get  after 
vour  .Association  to  do  it? 
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s.  Net  Profit  in  Departmental  Results 


Some  Comments  on  the  ''Controversy” 


By  Sam  Flanel,  Mmtager,  Controllers’  Congress,  SRDGA 


Firs  r,  let  me  make  this  point  clear, 
as  I  did  in  the  paragraphs  that  fol¬ 
lowed  those  which  Bob  Kahn  has 
quoted  from  my  speech: 

The  MOR  contains  all  the  statistics 
that  are  necessary  to  enable  any  con¬ 
troller  to  calculate  any  typical  contri¬ 
bution  figures  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  own  departments,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  There  is  nothing  com¬ 
plicated  about  the  procedure  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  contribution  figures,  either 
for  one’s  own  store  or  for  the  typical 
store  of  one’s  own  volume  class,  using 
MOR  data.  This  year’s  MOR  contains 
a  detailed  illustration  of  the  technique 
in  four  variations,  showing  contribu¬ 
tion  dollars;  contribution  percentage; 
dollar  contribution  per  square  foot  of 
selling  space,  and  dollar  contribution 
per  dollar  of  inventory  at  cost. 

Next,  I  think  a  few  other  points  war¬ 
rant  comment.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
there  is  nothing  new  about  the  con¬ 
tribution  method.  It  was  discussed  as 
long  ago  as  1934  both  at  Controllers’ 
Congress  meetings  and  at  NRDGA 
conventions.  The  late  C.  B.  Clark,  of 
the  J,  L.  Hudson  Co.,  made  some  very 
effective  presentations  on  behalf  of  this 
approach  back  in  the  early  ’80’s.  Then, 
as  now,  a  number  of  stores  did  not  see 
fit  to  adopt  this  approach. 

In  considering  contribution  versus 
net  profit  it  is  well  to  consider  the  pur- 
jjoses  for  which  these  reports  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Frequently  the  objectives  of 


the  store  president  are  not  the  same  as 
those  the  controller  has  in  mind  when 
he  favors  one  approach  over  the  other. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  or  inconsistent  in  the  thinking 
of  either.  T'here  are  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  thinking  is 
merely  traditional,  as  Mr.  Kahn  sug¬ 
gests,  but  more  often  there  are  other 
sound,  objective  reasons  in  mind.  It 
is  also  well  to  note  that  many  stores, 
adhering  to  the  net  profit  approach,  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  contribution  profit  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  evolving  the  ulti¬ 
mate  net  profit. 

In  order  to  keep  this  subject  in  its 
proper  perspective,  it  is  also  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not  as  great 
importance  attached  to  uniformity  of 
internal  operating  statements,  as  there 
is  to  more  fundamental  matters  of  defi¬ 
nition  and  classification  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  exjx;nse  statistics  as  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  our  Expense  Center  .\c- 
counting  Manual  and  the  MOR.  Stores 
are  constantly  adopting  internal  pro¬ 
cedures  and  reports  best  suited  to  their 
needs. 

.Mr.  Kahn  has  in  the  past  made  a 
most  effective  case  against  the  misuse 
of  .MOR  statistics.  While,  in  Mr. 
Kahn’s  mind,  the  contribution  ap¬ 
proach  represents  a  vast  improvement, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  there  are  no  built- 
in  guarantees  against  the  identical  mis¬ 
use  of  such  information.  For  example, 
he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that,  depend¬ 


ing  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  store,  his  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  a  department  that  has  an  unusually 
high  dollar  contribution  per  square 
foot  of  selling  space  might  range  all  the 
way  from  “excellent”  to  “seriously 
under-developed.” 

There  is  one  other  matter  that 
should  be  noted.  Many  stores  have 
their  bonus  arrangements  based  upon 
departmental  net  profit.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  debate  the  merits  of  this 
approach  it  must  be  realized  that  these 
bonus  arrangements  are  important  and 
delicate  matters,  not  lightly  over¬ 
turned.  If  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  contribution  is  impor¬ 
tant,  it  may  still  not  offset  the  greater 
dangers  which  may  lie  in  upsetting  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  understanding 
in  buyer  compensation  and  bonus. 
This  isn’t  to  imply  that  equally  sound 
and  perhaps  better  arrangements  can¬ 
not  lx;  worked  out  under  the  contri¬ 
bution  approach.  But  changes  in  these 
arrangements  are,  for  a  very  good  rea¬ 
son,  infrequently  made  and  only  with 
full  understanding  and  consideration 
of  all  the  problems  involved. 

T'here  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
net  profit  vs.  contribution  debate 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
store  principals  as  well  as  controllers. 
They  will  be  discussed  very  fully  at  a 
Controllers’  Congress  session  of  the 
NRI)G.\  convention,  on  January  11. 
Store  principals  are  invited! 
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Intensive  advertising  is  part  of  the  Leibowitz  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  store  traffic  in  the  face  of  a  crippling 
car  parking  problem.  George  Melman  studies  adver¬ 
tisement  featuring  Jackpot  Day,  one  of  the  firm’s 
numerous  annual  special  events. 


Bringing 

the 

Traffic 

Downtown 


This  small  department  store  makes  a  bold  promotional 
play,  with  a  radio  cash  jackpot  program;  a  newspaper 
budget  that  runs  near  eight  per  cent  of  sales,  and  special 
events  at  least  once  a  week.  It’s  an  expensive  answer  to 
the  parking  problem,  but,  for  the  time  being,  the  only 
practical  one.  And  it’s  getting  results. 


By  George  Melman,  Vice  President  and  store  Manager,  Leibowitz  Department  Store,  Wilmington,  Del. 


¥TNLESS  the  management  of  the 
^  small  department  store  is  prepared 
to  invest  heavily  and  continuously  in 
an  all-out  promotion  campaign,  the 
downtown  parking  problem  may  very 
well  put  that  store  out  of  business. 

So  critical  has  the  parking  situation 
in  Wilmington  become  that  we  have 
had  to  step  up  our  promotions  to  130 
per  cent  of  normal  during  the  past  few 
years  in  order  to  keep  our  store  traffic 
moving  anywhere  near  the  top  of  its 
potential. 

Every  customer  who  shops  at  one  of 
our  20  departments  does  so  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  He  cannot  find  space  to 
park  his  car  near  our  store  site.  He  is 
reluctant  to  walk  the  necessary  five  or 
six  blocks  to  reach  us.  As  a  result,  he 


is  inclined  to  spend  his  money  at  the 
department  stores  in  the  higher  rent 
districts  because  they  are  easier  to 
reach,  although  we  offer  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  lower  prices. 

Our  parking  situation  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  is  typical  of  scores  of  other  medium 
sized  cities  in  the  nation,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  store,  when  this  be¬ 
came  evident,  was  also  typical;  we  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  customers  in  wholesale  lots. 

Before  the  situation  could  bankrupt 
us,  however,  we  started  to  win  back 
some  of  those  customers  by  laying 
heavy  stress  on  newspaper  advertising 
and  special  events.  This  promotion 
worked  to  the  extent  that  today  we 
are  operating  at  70  per  cent  of  our 
potential. 


>  1 


Radio  Jackpot.  However,  our  eventu-  < 
al  aim  is  to  bring  that  figure  up  to  100 
per  cent,  and  we  feel  that  our  new 
radio  program,  a  form  of  promotion 
we  adopted  on  August  1,  1955  as  a 
subsidiary  to  newspaper  and  special 
events  promotion,  will  prove  to  be  the 
solution. 

This  15-minute  program  is  conduct¬ 
ed  five  days  per  week,  and  originates 
from  the  store  from  12:45  to  1:00  P.M. 
In  charge  of  the  show  is  Joe  Pyne,  one 
of  Wilmington’s  outstanding  radio 
personalities  with  a  large  following  on 
Station  WILM.  It  required  six  months 
of  negotiating  with  Pyne  to  handle  the 
assignment  because  he  is  so  busy  with 
his  other  programs.  We  could  have 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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one  dishonest  employee  pockets  an 
average  ^1500  of  your  profits  each  year! 


free  booklet  shows  how 
you  can  prevent  up  to  77^ 
of  these  dishonesty  losses 
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hired  someone  else  in  the  meantime, 
but  we  figured  that  his  ready-made 
radio  audience  and  his  own  personal 
popularity  made  it  worth  our  while  to 
sign  him  up,  regardless  of  time  and 
expense. 

From  the  start,  our  customer-partici¬ 
pation  program  proved  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success.  After  30  days,  more  |x.*ople 
were  talking  about  our  store  than  in 
the  past  30  years. 

Here  is  the  way  the  15-minute  pro¬ 
gram  works: 

We  start  out  with  a  cash  jack|>ot  that 
increases  daily.  Then  one  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  after  being  introduced  to  the 
radio  audience  by  Pyne,  selects  at  ran¬ 
dom  a  number  from  the  telephone 
book.  Pyne  calls  that  number,  and  if 
the  person  called  hapjx:ns  to  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  program,  and  can  rejK'at  the 
phrase  that  Pyne  has  been  using  re¬ 
peatedly,  a  phrase  employing  the  name 
and  service  of  the  store,  then  he  is  the 
winner  of  the  jackpot.  In  addition,  he 
becomes  eligible  to  try  for  the  bonus 
prize,  worth  about  $250  in  cash  and 
merchandise. 

In  any  case,  the  jierson  called  and 
the  customer  selecting  the  numl)er 
from  the  telephone  book  both  receive 
a  $1  gift  certificate.  I'his  certificate  is 
particularly  valuable  in  that  it  Inings 
the  |jerson  who  answered  the  tele¬ 
phone,  often  a  stranger  to  Leibowitz, 
into  the  store,  and  can  thereby  turn 
him  into  a  steady  customer. 

Daily  Ads.  While  the  radio  show  may 
prove  to  lx?  the  key  to  our  100  per  cent 
potential  mark,  w'e  depend  heavily  on 
the  newspapers  and  our  special  events 
for  the  steady  patronage  of  our  clien¬ 
tele. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  invest¬ 
ing  approximately  30  per  cent  above 
what  we  consider  normal  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  if  we  were  to  cut  this  figure, 
we  feel  that  our  business  would  drop 
off  to  the  point  where  we  could  no 
longer  afford  to  operate  at  all. 

We  advertise  almost  daily  in  both 
the  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 
Although  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  place  our  ads  exclusively  with  the 
evening  paper,  which  covers  two-thirds 
of  Wilmington’s  readership,  we  can¬ 


not  afford  to  overlook  any  |x>ssibility, 
and  therefore  find  it  necessary  to  use 
the  morning  paper  as  well. 

We  set  aside  six  per  cent  of  our  an¬ 
nual  gross  sales  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  But  since  20  per  cent  of  our 
business  is  in  the  wholesale  market, 
the  actual  cost  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  runs  us  closer  to  eight  per  cent 
than  six. 

In  our  newspaper  ads,  we  feature 
items  appearing  in  the  sjxxial  events 
sales,  with  the  knowledge  that  bargain 
offers  go  a  long  way  toward  attracting 
traffic  to  the  small  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

We  take  great  care  to  offer  at  least 
one  special  event  per  week.  Although 
this  is  relatively  costly,  it  helps  keep 
our  name  before  the  public  and  gets 
us  good  word  of  mouth  advertising.  In 
addition,  we  know  it  will  attract  the 
occasional  shopper  to  our  store  because 
he  is  aware  that,  even  though  he  may 
not  have  read  our  advertisements,  he  is 
liable  to  run  across  some  bargain 
w’hich  will  prove  profitable  to  him. 
These  special  events  are  also  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  customer  to  overlook 
the  parking  problem,  since  he  is  often 
willing  to  undergo  extra  trouble  to  cut 
down  substantially  on  his  weekly  shop¬ 
ping  bill. 

And  Special  Days.  One  of  our  most 
successful  events  every  year  is  Dollar 
Day,  which  we  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But 
inasmuch  as  most  downtown  stores 
participate  in  this,  we  like  to  lay  the 
major  emphasis  on  our  own  store  jno- 
motions,  among  which  are  included: 

Leibowitz  Days,  which  we  offer  three 
times  annually.  In  this  promotion,  we 
offer  certain  lines  of  merchandise  at 
very  low  prices,  even  to  the  point  of 
taking  a  financial  loss  on  some  items. 
These  specials  each  last  one,  two  or 
four  days,  dejjending  on  how  effective 
the  method  is  in  promoting  store 
traffic. 

Silver  Dollar  Day.  In  this  case,  with 
any  purchase  worth  $2  or  more,  we 
give  away  a  silver  dollar  to  the  first 
200  or  300  customers  in  the  store.  This 
is  not  nearly  so  costly  as  it  sounds, 
since  the  silver  dollars  are  usually 


A  15-minute  program  five  dan 
a  week  directly  from  the  Leibo¬ 
witz  store  is  conducted  by  joe 
Pyne,  Wilmington  radio  person¬ 
ality.  Although  the  program  was 
instituted  fairly  recently,  it  has 
drawn  heavy  attention  to  the 
store,  and  has  a  wide  audience. 

turned  back  to  store  purchases,  in 
which  case  each  dollar  given  away  costs 
us  only  65  cents. 

Hog  Wild  Day.  This  title  is  verv  ac 
curate,  becattse  we  sell  a  package  of 
bacon  at  half  price  with  each  put  chase. 
The  idea  of  this  bargain  invariably 
creates  a  heavy  store  traffic,  and  it  looks 
sjK'ctacular  in  our  advertising.  The 
bacon  is  bought  in  limited  lots  and 
sold  only  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Estimated 
cost  to  the  store  for  conditcting  this 
feature  is  only  $50. 

Orchid  Day.  Here,  we  hatnl  out 
small  orchids,  as  long  as  our  supply 
lasts.  The  orchids  cost  us  only  10  cents 
apiece,  and  again  serve  to  afford  sjrec 
tacular  advertising. 

Downtoivn  Days.  Here  we  sell  ac 
cumulated  stock  at  ridiculous  prices. 
In  one  case  of  Downtown  Days  recent 
ly,  we  sold  $15  radios  for  only  $6.  For 
this  sale  we  buy  special  merchandise 
which  we  normally  do  not  carry  and 
offer  it  virtually  at  cost.  In  no  case  do 
we  sell  our  own  stock  on  this  no-profit 
basis. 

All  these  special  events,  plus  our 
radio  and  newspap>er  advertising,  are 
costly.  But  they  are  not  so  costly  that 
the  management  of  the  small  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  afford  to  overlook  them, 
since  they  spell  the  difference  between 
profit  and  destitution. 
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A  rear  service  drive  is  provided  for  truck  traffic,  but  this  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  a  third  of  the  truck  stops  were  made  in  front. 


Planning  Facilities 
For  Truck  Traffic 
in  Shopping  Centers 

By  R.  H.  Tatlow  III 

President,  Abbott,  Merkt  and  Comftany 


l^.ACIl.ri  lES  for  handling  truck 
traffic  in  a  shopping  center  are  as 
necessary  as  the  stores  tliemselves  and 
their  customer  parking.  Every  design¬ 
er  is  aware  of  the  iin|X)rtance  of  njov- 
ing  merchandise  in  and  out  of  the 
center,  but  almost  always  relies  on  ex¬ 
pediency  for  the  solution.  Historical¬ 
ly,  stores  grew  up  with  front  door  or 
alley  receiving  and  shipping,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two,  depending  ujxrn 
the  city  planning.  .As  they  move  to  the 
new  shopping  centers,  the  olti  habits 
continue. 

Trucks  are  variously  cared  for  by 
truck  tunnels,  service  drives  (the  old 
alley),  a  back  street,  camouflaged 
docks,  or  sometimes  only  the  front 
doors.  Regardless  of  the  methcxl, 
knowledge  of  the  volume  of  truck 
traffic  and  docking  needs  should  be  a 
helpful  tool  in  the  planning. 

In  order  to  learn  about  this  traffic 
and  its  possible  effect  on  shopping 


center  design,  .Abbott,  Merkt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  aided  by  the  owners  and  by  the 
stores,  made  actual  counts  of  truck 
movements  for  one  complete  week  at 
the  then  incomplete  Northwoexi  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  Baltimore.  The  results 
of  this  survey  are  presented  in  sufficient 
detail  to  permit  comparisons  and  full 
use  by  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

'I'he  Northwood  shopping  center 
contains  in  excess  of  252,000  square 
feet  in  26  small  stores,  a  Hecht  Co. 
complete  department  store,  a  theatre 
and  a  few  offices.  .At  the  time  of  the 
truck  traffic  survey,  the  26  small  stores, 
with  a  combined  gross  building  area 
of  92,520  square  feet,  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  several  years  and  were  op¬ 
erating  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
The  plan,  shown  schematically  in  Ex¬ 
hibit  1,  accomplishes  substantial  sepa¬ 
ration  of  truck  and  customer  traffic  by 
providing  a  service  drive  at  the  rear  of 
all  stores.  During  the  survey,  trucks 


by-passed  the  department  store  site,  so 
that  in  effect  the  trucking  flow  is  about 
the  same  as  might  be  expected  from 
use  of  a  truck  tunnel  or  centralized 
surface  dock. 

These  stores  appear  to  be  typical  of 
those  in  the  usual  shopping  center,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  large  department  store 
had  not  been  completed  so  its  traffic 
was  not  included.  The  grouping  and 
areas  of  stores  are: 

Square  Feet 


Supermarkets  25,200 

Other  fotxl  stores  7,080 

Home  furnishings  8c  maintenance  8,520 
Clothing  &  shoes  (men.  women, 

children)  .  10,990 

Service,  bank,  barber,  beauty, 

laundry  .  4,075 

Luxury,  gift,  jewelry,  florbt  3,535 

Miscellaneous,  drug,  variety  29320 

Restaurant,  bar  3.600 


•Area  of  26  stores  92,520 


The  average  supermarket  contained 
12,600  square  feet,  while  the  average 
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PERCENT  OF  AVERAGE 


MONTHLY  VARIATION 

IkSSUMtD  FROM  ft-VlM  MTJUL  VOUMt 


WEEKLY  VARIATION 


@ 


DAILY  variation 


Volume  variation  of  sales  through 
the  year,  plotted  from  the  Harvard 
Report  on  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results. 
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MON  fuES  WED  THUR  FRI  SAT  ' 

Concentration  of  receiving  and  ship¬ 
ping  activity  in  midweek,  by  actual 
count  of  truck  movements. 


BEFoaE9  9-0  OH  11-12  IM  1-2  2-3  34  45 
HOUR 


Daily  concentration  of  receiving  and 
shipping  activity  in  mid-morning 
and  early  afternoon,  by  actual  count. 


Average  daily  truck  traffic  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  store  space. 

{T  SHOPPING  CENTER. 
tRUCK  TR.AFFIC 


lOO  200 

GR-OSS 


303  400 

1.000  SQ.FT. 


_ _ TOTAL  Til 

20  -AO  '  4o 

G2.053  AREA -1,000  SQ.  FT. 


lOO  TOO  300  •43  3 

GROSS  AREA  -  1,000  SQ.  FT 


In  another  study,  of  17  department  stores,  the  number  of  truck 
d(Kks  used  by  each  was  charted  this  way,  in  relation  to  size. 
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Traffic  analysis  by  size  of  trucks  is  another  guide  to  the  planning  of  dock  facilities. 


small  store  had  3,060  square  feet. 

The  survey  was  made  during  the 
second  week  of  December,  when  the 
weather  and  business  conditions  were 
excellent,  so  the  traffic  counts  prob¬ 
ably  reflect  peak  conditions  during  a 
good  Christmas  season.  December 
business  is  well  known  for  its  merchan¬ 
dising  peak  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
record,  the  chart  of  Exhibit  2  gives 
business  volumes  through  the  year 
based  upon  Harvard  business  statistics. 

Mid-week  Concentration.  According 
to  the  record,  receiving  and  shipping 
are  concentrated  during  the  middle  of 
the  week,  with  heavy  movements  on 
Tuesday  through  Friday.  The  move¬ 
ment  on  Monday  and  Saturday  is  25 
per  cent  and  30  pier  cent,  respiectively, 
below  the  average  week  day.  Weekly 
variations  are  shown  on  the  chart  of 
Exhibit  3. 

Traffic  counts  of  trucks  revealed 
other  valuable  facts,  such  as  the  hour¬ 
ly  variations  shown  in  Exhibit  4,  and 
the  distribution  of  truck  traffic  by  size, 
location  of  store  service  and  the  time  of 
stop. 

Most  deliveries  are  made  between  10 
and  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
customer  traffic  is  relatively  low.  An¬ 
other  peak  occurs  from  1  to  2  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  noon  hour 
and  those  after  2  P.M.  are  definitely 
below  average.  Between  4  and  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  truck  traffic 


is  80  per  cent  below  normal  and,  fortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  a  time  when  customer 
traffic  starts  peaking. 

Truck  sizes  were  examined  for  the 
miscellaneous  stores  and  for  the  super¬ 
markets,  as  shown  by  Exhibits  5  and  6. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  trucks 
serving  all  stores  exceeded  2  tons,  al¬ 
though  the  supermarkets  have  about 
16  f>er  cent  of  their  trucks  consisting  of 
medium  and  large  tractor-trailer  units. 

The  location  of  service  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  because  of  the  effort  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  facilities  at  the  rear  of  the 
stores.  In  spite  of  this  effort  38.7  per 
cent  of  the  truck  stops  were  made  in 
the  front,  while  61.3  per  cent  went 
through  the  service  drive  as  planned. 
As  expiected,  the  number  of  trucks 
stopping  in  front  was  less  for  the  sujjer- 
market;  here  only  14.5  pier  cent  were 
involved.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
might  assume  that  front  stops  were 
those  of  short  duration.  About  10  px;r 
cent  of  the  front  stops  exceeded  15 
minutes,  and  the  longest  was  63 
minutes. 

Observations  showed  that  the  length 
of  stop  in  minutes  varied  widely,  as 
indicated  below: 


Misc. 

Super¬ 

All 

Stores 

markets 

Stores 

Minimum 

1 

2 

1 

Maximum 

109 

183 

183 

Average 

17.6 

20.8 

18.9 

As  might  be  expiected,  trucks  occasion¬ 
ally  make  more  than  one  stop,  and  it 
was  revealed  that  about  8.72  per  cent 


called  at  more  than  one  store. 

In  summary,  the  survey  demon¬ 
strates  that,  in  this  case,  front  receiv¬ 
ing  takes  place  with  regularity  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  truck  and  customer 
traffic  pieaks  do  not  occur  together. 

Total  observed  truck  traffic  for 
Northwood  during  what  is  assumed  to 
be  the  peak  normal  24-hour  pieriod 
averaged  1.14  trucks  pier  day  pier  1,000 
square  feet  of  all  stores,  exclusive  of 
the  department  store.  This  average  is 
about  1.71  for  the  supiermarkets  and 
0.92  for  the  other  stores.  On  the  basis 
of  these  observations,  the  three  charts 
of  Exhibit  7  have  been  prepared  to 
show  the  relationship  of  pieak  and  aver¬ 
age  truck  traffic  to  store  area  using  a 
straight  line  variation. 

The  end  result  of  this  study  should 
be  development  of  a  figure  for  the 
number  of  truck  docks.  Exhibit  7 
gives  the  basis  for  deciding  total  truck 
traffic,  while  Exhibit  4  shows  the  hour¬ 
ly  expiectancy  in  terms  of  the  average; 
time  of  the  truck  stop  is  given  above. 
Based  on  these  data,  the  truck  docks 
to  serve  average  pieak  traffic  are: 
Miscellaneous  stores— 

0.057  pier  1,000  sq.  ft. 
Supiermarkets— 

0.105  per  1,000  sq.  ft. 
With  the  preceding  factors,  the  de¬ 
signer  should  have  a  guide  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  facilities  are  justified  in 
view  of  expiected  front  door  deliveries. 

Northwood  department  store  truck 
traffic  remains  to  be  analyzed.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  able  to  present  in  Exhibit 
8  a  study  of  truck  facilities  serving 
existing  department  stores  of  various 
sizes.  Each  pxiint  on  the  chart  repre¬ 
sents  the  number  of  truck  docks  now 
serving  an  actual  department  store, 
while  the  curve  is  an  arbitrarily  select¬ 
ed  average  condition. 

Selection  of  truck  docks  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  must  be  weighed  with 
judgment  for  the  typie  of  store  opiera- 
tion  and  the  plan  for  receiving  and 
marking. 

This  papier  is  intended  to  make 
available  data  that  will  help  owners 
and  planners.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  only  one  survey  of  a  busy  and 
successful  shopping  center;  refinement 
of  the  data  which  will  come  with  added 
studies  will  make  this  information 
even  more  useful. 
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Books  for  Retailers 


Th«  Super  Market,  by  M.  M.  Zimmer¬ 
man.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
340  pages.  S6. 

Aptly  sub  titled  "A  revolution  in 
distribution,”  this  book  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  most  powerful 
force  in  mass  retailing  as  well  as  an 
operating  manual. 

Born  in  the  days  of  the  depression, 
the  su{>ermarkets  have  grown  from 
the  “help  -  yourself  -  and  -  save”  food 
stores  to  mass  merchandising  centers 
containing  almost  everything  for  the 
home.  Non-food  sales  in  sujjer  mar¬ 
kets  accounted  for  about  $1.9  billion 
in  1953,  or  11.9  [lei  cent  of  total  sales. 

The  trend  is  toward  greater  non¬ 
food  sales  and  more  competition  with 
non-food  outlets,  according  to  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Super  Market  Merchandising,  and 
founder  of  the  Super  Market  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  says:  “The  supermarket  of 
the  future  must  aim  .  .  .  not  only  to 
be  the  complete  food  store,  but  the 
modified  department  store  .  .  .  serving 
the  consumer  as  her  all-inclusive  shop¬ 


ping  center.” 

His  book  will  serve  department 
store  executives  as  an  excellent  pre¬ 
view  of  the  competitive  methods  they 
must  exjiect  to  meet— and  p>erhaps 
adapt  to  their  own  uses. 

Psychology  of  Industrial  Behavior,  by 

Henry  Clay  Smith.  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Company,  477  pages.  $6. 

Here  is  a  valuable  text  for  store  ex¬ 
ecutives,  personnel  and  training  direc¬ 
tors  searching  for  ways  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  store  personnel. 

The  book  is  based  upon  hundreds 
of  psychological  tests  and  the  results 
are  analyzed.  A  composite  of  the  most 
common  types  of  workers  to  be  found 
in  stores  and  industry  is  thus  formed. 
These  conclusions  lead  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  group  problems  in¬ 
volved,  and  aid  in  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

Basic  theme  of  the  book  is  that  the 
solution  of  these  “human  problems” 
is  essential  for  the  success  of  any  enter¬ 
prise.  Dr.  Smith,  by  stressing  the  role 


An  Accessories  Island  on  the  recently  enlarged  fashion  floor  at  Thalhimer’s, 
Richmond,  has  display  cases  of  walnut,  framed  in  bronze,  of  a  type  now  used 
throughout  the  store.  The  ceiling-high  divider,  used  for  displays,  is  also  of  bronze 
finished  metal.  The  stock  fixtures  behind  the  showcase,  also  walnut  and  bronze, 
come  in  movable  sections,  one  drawer  wide.  Besides  cloaking  its  exterior  in  an 
aluminum  jacket,  Thalhimer’s  has  recently  constructed  an  addition  of  80,000 
square  feet,  redecorated  and  enlarged  many  existing  departments,  and  added 
some  new  ones:  a  fine  foods  shop,  a  sleep  shop  and  a  sporting  goods  department, 
among  others.  Copeland,  Novak  and  Associates  were  the  architects. 


of  psychologists  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  is  hoeing  his  own  row, 
but  his  point  is  valuable:  executives 
must  place  more  reliance  on  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  psychological  methods  to 
cope  with  the  larger  human  pioblenn 
created  by  the  growing  intricacies  of 
business. 


Textile  Fabrics  and  Their  Selectioa 

(Fourth  Edition)  by  Isabel  H.  Win¬ 
gate.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.;  703  pages. 

$8.65. 

This  newest  revision  of  Isabel  Win¬ 
gate’s  classic  text  and  reference  book 
brings  the  synthetic  fibers  up  to  date; 
presents,  in  fact,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  now  available  in  one 
place  on  their  performance  and  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  proper  laundering  and 
cleaning  of  the  fabrics  in  which  they 
are  used.  This  book  has  been  much 
valued  and  widely  used  since  its  first 
edition  appeared  in  1935.  It  is  now 
up  to  date  in  all  its  sections,  including 
the  five  chapters  that  discuss  fabrics 
as  they  appear  in  finished  merchan¬ 
dise:  women’s  and  girls’  apparel; 
men’s  and  boys’  wear;  domestics;  and 
rugs,  draperies,  curtains  and  uphol¬ 
stery. 


Controls  and  Techniques  for  Better 
Management,  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  330  West  42nd 
St.,  N.  Y.,  64  pages.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  an  AMA  conference  earlier 
in  the  year.  All  the  discussions  are 
based  upon  w'ork  in  manufacturing 
plants,  but  store  executives  who  arc 
interested  in  adapting  industrial  tech¬ 
niques  to  their  own  uses  will  find  them 
valuable.  Problems  of  expansion,  cost 
reduction  and  personnel  relations  are 
all  covered. 

Public  Relations  for  the  Smaller  Firm, 
by  Robert  L.  Peterson.  University 
of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Business  Man¬ 
agement,  Urbana,  Ill.,  35  pages.  50 
cents. 

The  creation  of  a  public  relation 
policy  for  small  business  firms,  and 
methods  to  put  the  policy  into  effect 
are  outlined.  The  booklet  includes  a 
bibliography  of  publications  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  business  man 
interested  in  setting  up  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 
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New  Retail  Skyline?  (Above)  This 
is  a  model  of  a  supermarket,  but  it’s 
shown  here  because  it  was  designed 
by  Victor  (iruen,  whose  influence  on 
department  store  architecture  is 
pretty  powerful.  The  store,  which 
opened  last  month,  is  the  Penn  Fruit 
Co.  market  in  the  still  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  Black  Horse  Shopping  Center  in 
Camden  County,  N.  J.  A  new  con¬ 
struction  technique  produced  the 
large  span  of  the  arched  roof  and 
the  column-free  space  beneath  it. 
The  projection  of  the  roof  beyond 
the  front  of  the  market  creates  a 
sheltered  space  for  w’aiting  and  for 
open-air  selling. 
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Diversified  and  Integrated.  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  will  consolidate  the  eleven  New 
York  headquarters  offices  of  its  various  divisions  at  38th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in 
a  three-story  building  scheduled  for  elaborate  remodeling.  A  quarter-acre  rooftop 
garden  with  a  reflecting  p<x)l  will  be  used  for  fashion  shows,  particularly  of  swimwear; 
and  there  will  be  an  indoor  theatre  for  the  same  purpose,  accommodating  audiences 
up  to  1,200.  Party  facilities  are  also  planned.  The  recessed  show  windows  on  the 
street  will  be  used  to  develop  new  display  ideas  for  retailers.  A  fashion  library  and 
design  studios  are  included  in  the  plan.  Executive  offices  will  be  on  the  street  floor  and 
the  second  floor;  general  offices  on  the  third.  With  its  recent  acquisitions,  the  Kayser 
setup  now  includes  The  Holeproof  Co.;  Catalina  swimwear  and  sportswear;  Diamond 
hosiery  and  gloves;  Corette  lingerie;  Nazareth  children’s  underwear;  Sherman  Under¬ 
wear  Mills,  and  Guttman-Mayor  gloves.  In  the  year  ending  last  June  30th,  Kayser  had 
net  sales  of  $43  million;  with  the  new  acquisitions,  the  company  expects  next  year’s 
figure  to  be  near  $85  million. 


and  is  working  up  supplementary  at¬ 
tractions  to  builtl  traffic.  The  tour 
starts  in  New  York  on  Lincoln’s  Birth¬ 
day,  and  in  most  cities  the  show  will 
stay  for  six  days.  Government  agen¬ 
cies  are  contributing  materials  of  his¬ 
torical  and  current  interest  that  will 
dramatize  the  theme  of  national  prog¬ 
ress  and  help  to  sell  savings  bonds  and 
spur  enlistments  in  the  armed  forces. 


Promotion  Planning.  The  1956  Sales 
Promotion  Budgeting  Calendar,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  is  ready  now.  It’s  a 
complete  workbook,  providing  forms 
on  which  promotion  plans  can  be 
plotted  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
For  each  month  the  sales  importance 
of  each  department  is  given,  along 
with  promotion  suggestions.  There  is 
a  complete  listing  of  special  promo¬ 
tion  days  and  weeks  and  holidays  for 
the  entire  year. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


November,  1955 


Goldblatt:  Growth  for  All.  On  the 

occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  17th 
Goldblatt  store  in  the  Chicago  area 
last  month,  Jcjel  Goldblatt  revealed 
that  the  total  assets  of  his  firm’s  sav¬ 
ings  and  profit  sharing  {iension  fund 
are  now  over  $4.9  million.  Goldblatt’s 
president  also  announced  plans  for  a 
branch  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Six 
other  stores  are  in  the  planning  or 
construction  stage  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 


The  Subtle  Choice.  According  to  a 
bulletin  from  Paris,  the  Bazar  de 
l’Hotel  de  Ville,  which  seems  to 
have  gone  intensely  scientific,  has  been 
measuring  the  effects  of  different  types 


Quality  Goods  from  Japan.  In  the 

midst  of  growing  market  clamor 
against  the  competition  of  mass-pro¬ 
duced  items  from  Japan,  a  new  cor- 


of  music  on  the  consumer’s  buying  im¬ 
pulses.  Orchestra  music,  it  appears, 
loosens  the  purse-strings.  But  the 
biniou,  a  Breton  instrument  rather 
like  the  Scottish  bagpipes,  and  the 
vielle,  a  kind  of  guitar,  have  a  damp¬ 
ening  effect  on  sales.  However,  things 
pick  up  a  bit  when  these  two  instru¬ 
ments  are  played  together  instead  of 
separately.  Of  the  accordion  it  is 
severely  reported  that  the  customers 
like  it  very  much  indeed,  but  it 
doesn’t  do  a  thing  to  increase  sales. 


poration  has  been  formed  which  hopes 
to  develop  an  American  market  for 
the  finer  products  of  Japanese  artistry. 
This  group,  Products  of  Asia,  Inc., 
is  headed  by  Austin  T.  Graves,  form¬ 
erly  president  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  and  before  that  a  vice 
president  of  Marshall  Field.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  3rd  is  chairman  of  its 
board  of  directors,  and  John  £.  Raasch, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  John  Wana¬ 
maker,  is  one  of  the  directors.  Austin 
Graves  said  last  month; 

“It  is  our  hof)e  to  provide  a  trade 
channel  that  will  develop  the  Japanese 
p>otential  for  supplying  the  U.  S.  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  variety  of  quality  consumer 
merchandise  at  attractive  prices.  When 
this  is  firmly  established  we  expect  to 
include  the  products  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Asia. 

“In  their  homes,  buildings  and 
temples,  the  Japanese  for  centuries 
have  achieved  rare  beauty  and  grace. 
We  believe  there  is  a  wealth  of  de¬ 
sign  ideas  in  Japan  that  have  never 
been  explored  for  purposes  of  foreign 
trade,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  these 
may  be  used  to  help  her  get  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  that  is  so  vital  to  her.” 

Piec*  Goods  Promotion.  That  p>ower- 
ful  push  for  early  spring  volume  in 
the  piece  goods  department.  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  is  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  February  18-25.  Its  theme 
is  “Sew  Your  Own  Spring  Fashions,” 
and  from  all  indications  it  will  have 
more  support  than  ever  before  from 
fabric  houses,  pattern  companies,  no¬ 
tions  companies  and  fiber  producers. 

Fashion  promotion  in  the  piece 
goods  department,  incidentally,  will 
be  one  of  the  main  themes  at  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division’s 
convention  session  on  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  when  the  topic  will  be  “Ways 
of  Increasing  Piece  Goods  Volume.” 
There  will  also  be  a  documented  re¬ 
port  on  how  piece  goods  departments 
can  send  their  sales  soaring  by  giving 
more  attention  to  the  sewing-for-chil- 
dren  market. 

The  National  Nf.f.dlf.craft  Bu¬ 
reau  urges  early  planning  for  a  well- 
coordinated  February  program  of 
windows,  advertising  and  department¬ 
al  displays  and  events.  For  promotion 
material,  write  to  the  Bureau  at  430 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  23. 
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A  few  weeks  after  Lansburgh’s  burgh’s  is  a  part,  represented  the  | 
egan  constructing  its  branch  store  chain.  Ralph  L.  Goldsmith  is  presi- 
n  Langley  Park,  Md.,  a  few  miles  dent  of  the  95-year  old  store, 
lutside  of  Washington,  it  simulta-  To  sustain  interest  after  the 
leously  began  breaking  ground  on  opening,  six  newspaper  supplements 
ts  store  opening  program.  were  issued  for  two  weeks  and  news 

The  sales  promotion  plan  was  set  features  about  the  store  were  car- 
n  motion  ten  weeks  before  the  offi-  ried  in  the  supplements  and  in 
:ial  opening  on  October  1 7.  Almost  other  sections  of  the  papers. 

;very  family— an  estimated  100,000  The  new  store  is  in  a  rapidly 
-in  a  three-mile  radius  of  the  store  growing  suburban  area,  three  miles 
eceived  an  invitation  to  open  a  from  the  District  of  Columbia  line. 
:harge  account.  Sales  Promotion  In  the  ten  months  since  Lansburgh’s 
Manager  Henry  M.  Voss  said  first  broke  ground  on  its  13-acre 
‘thousands’’  of  new  accounts  were  site,  the  population  has  increased 
opened.  from  180,000  to  200,000. 

A  week  before  the  opening  illus-  The  $2  million  store  is  striking 
trated  booklets  describing  the  store  and  colorful.  One  wall  is  of  coral- 
were  mailed  to  the  100,000  homes,  colored  enameled  steel,  measuring 
These  were  followed  up  by  a  ser-  150,000  square  feet.  Another  wall 
ies  of  teaser  ads  in  all  Washington  is  almost  entirely  of  glass,  and 
newspapers,  and  full  page  ads  two  serves  as  window  display  area.  The 
days  before  the  opening.  A  week-  three-storied  building  contains  126,- 
long  drawing  of  prizes,  in  a  contest  000  square  feet, 
entered  by  filling  out  a  card  at  the  Close  to  $1,500,000  in  merchan- 
store,  was  announced  in  the  ads.  dise  was  displayed  throughout  the 
The  result:  an  estimated  8,500  pastel  colored  selling  departments, 
people  showed  up  for  the  ribbon-  Features  of  the  store,  Lansburgh’s 
cutting  ceremony,  performed  before  first  branch,  are;  a  ramp  and  wide 
motion  picture  cameras  and  kleig  aisles  for  baby  carriages  and  strol- 
lights,  and  thousands  more  kept  lers,  a  diaper  room,  a  200-seat  audi- 
coming  during  the  day.  Close  to  torium  for  community  meetings,  a 
100,000  contest  tickets  were  filled  in  lunchroon,  and  nine  acres  of  park- 
the  first  day.  ing  space  to  hold  1 ,200  cars. 

Maryland’s  Attorney  General,  C.  Abbott,  Merkt  and  Company 
F.  Sybert,  headed  the  array  of  dig-  were  the  architects;  Meyer  Katz- 
nitaries  attending  the  opiening  cer-  man,  the  interior  designer,  and 
emony.  Ben  Gordon,  president  of  George  Hyman  Construction  Co., 
City  Stores,  Inc.,  of  which  Lans-  Washington,  the  builders. 
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I  Pq,  Better  Stationery  Departments. 

;  The  Rt  ST  Craft  Institute,  now  a 
I  little  over  a  year  old,  is  a  clearing 

I  house  of  information  for  all  phases 

of  stationery  department  operation. 
Stores  which  contribute  their  mer- 
I  chandising  and  operating  figures  to 
I  the  Institute,  on  a  confidential  basis, 

I  receive  its  re{x>rts  and  services  without 
i'  charge.  While  it  is  sponsored  by  Rust 

!!  Craft,  the  greeting  card  publishers, 

;  the  Institute  is  independently  con- 

|i  ducted  by  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Co., 

I  and  its  research  covers  all  the  product 

i!  categories  in  the  stationery  depart- 

i|  ment.  .\t  the  NRDGA  convention  in 

*  January,  William  J.  Pilat,  president 

of  the  .Mien  organization,  will  present 
!l  the  first  full  repiort  on  the  Institute’s 

I  findings  to  date,  including  a  set  of 

I  recommendations  on  how  to  improve 

■  the  department’s  operation, 

j  This  month,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
sales  training  bulletins  will  be  dis- 
I  tributed  to  stores  already  enrolled  in 
\  the  Institute.  This  one  will  cover  sta- 
j  J  tionery  department  selling  in  general. 

Later  bulletins  will  take  up  specific 
i  selling  problems  in  individual  protl- 

|(|  uct  categories.  For  more  information 

on  the  service  and  reports  available, 
'.'k  write  The  Rust  Craft  Institute,  580 
if  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36. 
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Mechanized  Fashion  Giant.  .According 
to  the  figures  in  a  thickly  documented 
success  story  made  public  this  month 
by  Jonathan  Logan,  Inc.,  that  com¬ 
pany  shipjH.‘d  1526  million  of  goods  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  and 
expects  to  exceed  $36  million  by  the 
year’s  end. 

In  addition  to  Jonathan  Logan 
junior  misses  dresses  in  the  popular 
price  range,  the  company  has  three 
other  manufacturing  divisions  in  this 
country,  every  one  of  them  acquired 
during  the  past  year:  Junior  .Accent 
(in  the  higher  price  range  of  junior 
fashions);  .Alice  Stuart  (blouses  and 
sportswear),  and  Little  .Alice  Stuart 
(girls’  blouses,  play  clothes  and  sports¬ 
wear).  Jonathan  Logan,  Ltd.  was 
established  in  Canada  a  year  ago,  and 
last  month  anpther  Canadian  firm, 
Washmor  Frocks,  became  a  Logan 
subsidiary. 

Manufacturing  operations  in  this 
country  are  carried  on  in  several  loca¬ 
tions,  with  centralized  control  and 
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That  was  the  best  explanation  Pete 
could  give  for  his  accident.  “I  guess  I’m 
just  a  jinx  around  here,”  he  added.  The 
safety  engineer  was  tempted  to  agree 
with  him.  Technically,  “bad  luck”  is 
not  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  how  else  could  you  explain  a 
case  like  Pete’s?  Three  accidents  in  a 
year  and  no  apparent  cause! 

The  store  nurse  found  the  answer. 
Through  tactful  questions  she  learned 
Pete  was  an  enthusiastic  “joiner.” 
Every  night  in  the  week  he  was  busy 
with  some  club,  lodge,  or  other  activity. 
Result:  not  enough  sleep,  and  a  sleepy 
man  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents. 
The  doctor  took  it  from  there, 
and  persuaded  Pete  that  he 
needed  more  rest.  Now  he’s 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
store,  and  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  accidents. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  Humanics 
program.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  brings  together  all  activ¬ 


ities  for  preventing  accidents  and  for 
reducing  loss  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.  All  parts  of  the  program  — 
Safety  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Preventive  Medicine,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Claims  Medical  Service 
—  are  directed  to  cutting  down  loss  in 
all  forms. 

“rhis  program  can  help  you  cut  your 
compensation  insurance  costs  as  it  has 
helped  others  in  your  business.  How . . . 
and  how  much  . . .  you  can  find  out  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Liberty  Mutual 
office  nearest  you.  Or  write  to  us  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


LIBERTY  ^  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

nomb  orricB  mmton 

Wc  work  to  keep  you  safe 
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Reflector  Hardware  Corporation  provides  another  self-servia 
fixture  with  maximum  utilization  of  vertical  display  space.  Thij 
one  gives  nearly  60  square  feel  of  display  area  for  less  than  19 
square  feet  of  floor  area.  It’s  called  the  King-Size  Econ-O-Flex. 


Safely  enclosed  in  a  Plexiglas  “room”,  the  Shopsmith  power  tool  and 
its  accessories  are  demonstrated  on  Montgomery  Ward  sales  floors 
with  no  crowding  hazards  for  demonstrator  or  customers  and  no  risk 
of  pilferage  of  the  small  items. 


It  keeps  re-order  estimates  up  to  date, 
guides  the  production  schedule  and 
is  said  to  be  reducing  customer  com¬ 
plaints  about  delivery  errors  and  de¬ 
lays  to  the  vanishing  point. 

David  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Logan,  regards  his  firm’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  control  center  as  a 
demonstration  that  the  most  advanced 
efficiency  techniques  can  be  applied 
successfully  in  the  fashion  field.  He 
says; 

"In  order  to  grow  anti  prosper,  our 
industry  must  adopt  some  of  the  in¬ 
formation  gathering,  raw  material 
control,  finished  goods  handling,  ship 
ping  and  billing  technitjues  and  effici¬ 
encies  of  such  other  industrial  fields 
as  automotive,  appliances  and  hard 
lines.  By  employing  these  methods, 
we  have  been  able  to  holtl  our  own 
costs  in  line,  while  improving  quality 
and  service.  We  believe  that  unless 
such  steps  are  taken  by  others  in  our 
industry,  no  one  firm  within  our  field 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  expand 
efficiently.” 


warehousing  at  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
The  highly  mechanized  North  Bergen 
set-up,  completed  only  nine  months 
ago,  will  soon  include  a  second  build¬ 
ing  and  a  work  force  of  600  people. 


Here  a  specially  engineered  punched 
card  system  is  used  to  process  orders 
with  high  speed  and  accuracy  through 
shipping  and  billing,  and  to  provide  a 
daily  analysis  of  sales  and  shipments. 


ARE  YOU  MISSING 


TOO  MANY  BIG  ONES? 


Surveys  show,  the  bigger  the  purchase,  the  more  likely  the 
shopper  to  keep  on  shopping.  RGC's  help  reduce  this  loss  with 
a  coordinated,  year-’round  Remembrance  Gift  Certificate  Mer¬ 
chandising  Plan,  offering  a  proven  method  of . . . 

•  preventing  lost  sales  (1  out  of  3  now  leave  to  shop 

elsewhere). 

•  reducing  returns  and  refunds. 

•  increasing  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

•  making  your  store  “gift  shopping 

headquarters.” 

•  gaining  working  capital  at  no  interest. 

Write  (on  store  letterhead,  please)  for  free 
booklet  “RGC  Guide  to  Profits,”  which  de- 
scribes  a  store-tested  merchandising  pro- 
^ram.  Act  now  for  increased  profits  this 


Secret  of  Notions  Sales.  In  the  notions 

a  success  story 
mingled  with  advice  to  the  industry. 
After  checking  sales  reports  from  400 
cooperating  stores,  A.  J.  Donahue,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Donahue  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  pronounced  Talon  Fa.sten- 
er’s  recent  “Magic-Touch”  advertising 
and  publicity  program  “the  most  suc- 


was 


HARVEY  HANSON 

1721  Brush  SlTMl  •  Oaklomi  12.  CalH. 
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ccssful  campaign  ever  launched  on  be¬ 
half  ol  any  sewing  notions  item. 
You  can  interest  a  woman  in  a  no¬ 
tions  item,  ”  he  said,  “only  after  you 
have  soltl  her  on  home  sewing.  The 
‘Magic  Touch’  dramatically  demon¬ 
strated  [  to  women]  diat  a  whole  world 
of  fashion  magic  is  within  their  grasp, 
no  matter  how  great  or  how  limited 
their  sewing  experience  may  be.” 

Tht  Magic  of  Many.  Still  another 
entrant  in  the  advice-to-coinpetitors 
event  is  Harry  Doniger,  president  of 
the  David  D.  Doniger  Co.,  makers  of 
McGregor  Sportswear.  This  advice 
concerns  the  effectiveness  of  promo¬ 
tional  tie-ins  with  other  manufacturers 
-non-competing,  of  course. 

The  case  history  is  that  of  the 
McGregor  Anti-Freeze  Jacket.  The 
tie-in  promotion  involves  DuPont’s 
Nylon  Division,  which  produces  the 
yam  for  the  garment;  DuPont’s  Zer- 
one  and  Zerex  Division,  which  builds 
i  its  sales  drives  around  Anti-Freeze 

Week:  the  Bendix  Home  Appliance 
Division  of  Avco;  Monsanto  Chemical 
with  its  detergent.  All;  Princeton 
Knitting  Mills,  producers  of  the  nylon 
fleece  used  in  the  jacket  lining,  and 
Travis  Fabrics,  Inc.,  which  makes  the 
nylon  shell  for  the  jacket.  The  com¬ 
plex  program  apparently  works  well 
for  everyone;  Bendix  washer-dryers 
get  displayed  in  men’s  wear  windows; 
McGregor’s  jackets  appear  on  super¬ 
market  counters  to  set  off  giant  cans 
of  All  and  in  service  stations  to  remind 
!  motorists  of  Zerone  and  Zerex. 

Playing  what  now  seems  like  a  very 
elementary  lone  hand  in  its  1958  pro- 
I  motion,  McGregor  sold  55,000  of  the 

I  jackets;  with  the  tie-in  in  1954,  sales 

i  went  to  140,000.  Last  month,  as  the 

details  of  the  1955  promotion  were 
announced,  the  sales  goal  was  400,000. 

For  Silverware  Departments.  “What 
j  You’d  Like  to  Know  About  Your 

j  Sterling”  is  a  16-page  booklet,  chiefly 

j  devoted  to  suggesting  additional  pieces 

4  to  be  added  to  the  service  the  customer 

I  has  already  purchased.  Its  sketches, 

i.  photographs  and  descriptions  of  vari- 

j  ous  serving  pieces  and  their  uses  make 

:i  It  good  for  training  purposes  too. 

Available  from  the  Sterling  Silver- 
j  SMITHS  Guild  of  America,  551  Fifth 
I  Avenue,  New  York  17,  at  $2  a  hundred. 


Room-size  playing  field  for  children  is 
this  Ciold  Seal  Congoleum  rug,  featured 
for  Christmas  promotions.  The  rug  design, 
called  Oossroads,  is  a  rolling  country 
scene,  complete  with  roads,  houses,  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  liarns,  brooks  and  fields.  With  the 
rug  goes  a  game,  created  by  the  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  which  is  played  with  a  set  of 
miniature  trucks  and  farm  animals  and 
a  game  spinner.  Obviously,  this  idea  is 
destined  to  move  out  of  the  nursery  and 
into  the  recreation  room. 


Do-It-Yourself  Safety.  Demonstration 
is  clearly  the  best  way  to  sell  multi¬ 
purpose  tools  for  home  workshops, 
but  operating  table  saws  on  the  open 
floor  of  a  store  presents  hazards. 
Montgomery  Ward’s  solution  is  a 
roomy,  transparent  enclosure  of  clear 
Plexiglas,  which  houses  the  Shopsmith 
power  tool,  the  operator  and  a  display 
of  accessories.  The  modular  “rooms” 
have  been  installed  in  60  stores  and 
another  66  are  putting  them  in  now. 
The  thin,  tough  sheets  of  Plexiglas,  a 
Rohm  and  Haas  acrylic  plastic,  are  cut 
to  size  in  Montgomery  Ward’s  own 
workshops  and  bolted  to  supporting 
fixtures  of  light  aluminum  piping. 
The  enclosure  provides  total  and  safe 
visibility  for  demonstrations;  prevents 
pilfering,  and  serves  as  an  attention- 
attracting  display  unit  when  the  dem¬ 
onstrator  is  not  present. 

Far  Eastern  Imports.  The  Government 
OF  India  Trade  Center,  19  East  49th 
Street,  New  York  has  two  new  fabric 
collections  on  display  this  month.  One 
is  a  group  of  fine  silk  saris.  The  other 


TO  SELL  MORE  .  .  . 

DISPLAY  MORE 

This  sectional  steel  wall  unit  offers  adjustable 
shelves,  level  or  sloping,  pegboard  bacl^,  glass 
binning,  wire  baskets  for  maximum  utilization  of 
space.  Displays  more  in  less  space,  adapts  quickly 
to  changes  in  merchandise  .  .  facts  that  add  up 
to  more  profits  per  sqtiare  foot. 
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GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO 


1726  N.  Ashland  Ave  Chtcogo  77.  Ill 
In  Canada  Garcy  Co.  of  Conodo,  L»d  TQI  Niagara  St  Toronto 


is  a  large  collection  of  decorative  fab¬ 
rics,  for  use  as  curtains,  draperies, 
slip  covers  and  upholstery.  Some  of 
the  craft  techniques  used  have  not 
appeared  on  the  American  market  be¬ 
fore.  The  fabrics  are  cottons  and  wools 
in  a  variety  of  weights  and  textures. 
One  group  of  bold  block  prints,  using 
ancient  tribal  designs,  suggests  the 
work  of  sophisticated  modern  de¬ 
signers. 

Khari  work,  a  technique  of  over¬ 
printing  a  pattern  with  gold,  is  used 
on  sheer  curtain  muslins.  For  uphol¬ 
stery  there  are  some  strikingly  colored 
Bombay  wools  with  interwoven  gold 
threads,  ^^irror  work,  an  embroidery 
with  bits  of  mica  worked  into  the  de¬ 
sign,  appears  on  both  wool  and  linen- 
textured  cottons.  Some  of  the  fabrics 
are  copies  of  those  exhibited  recently 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


Sale>Speeders,  Space-Savers 


TruVal’s  compact  new  assortment  dis- 
player  for  white  shirts  shows  four  styles  in 
a  22-inch  space.  The  easeled  panel  is  made 
of  mahogany-hnished  tec-wood  and  brass. 
Each  shirt  Is  identified  by  a  removable 
brass  name  plate.  TruVal  provides  12  of 
these  plates  so  that  the  retailer  can  show 
any  of  the  12  styles  in  the  Paragon  line. 
Copy  on  the  brass  plate  at  the  top  carries 
the  I  ruVal  “wearanty”  of  a  new  shirt  free 
if  the  collar  does  not  outwear  the  shirt 
itself. 


Holeproof’s  new  self-selection  fl(K)r  unit 
for  stretch  s<Kks  holds  36  dozen  pain; 
stands  54  inches  high,  36  inches  wide  and 
24  inches  deep.  An  open  back  storage  area 
provides  space  for  an  additional  45  dozen 
pairs  to  encourage  prompt  fill-ins  in  the 
display  front.  The  unit  is  available  in  the 
blond  w(kk1  shown  or  in  finishes  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  existing  fixtures. 


Shows  and  Markets.  The  Washington 
Gift  Show  (George  F.  Little  Manage¬ 
ment)  will  be  January  8-11,  at  the 
Hotel  Willard  .  .  .  An  accessories  and 
boutiques  show  (National  Fashion 
Accessories  Shows,  Inc.)  will  be  held 
in  New  York,  at  the  Park  Sheraton 
Hotel,  January  8-12.  .  .  .  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gift  Show  (Trade  Shows  Ltd.) 
w'ill  be  January  22-27,  at  the  .Alexan¬ 
dria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Gift  Show  (Eastern  Manufacttir- 
ers  and  Importers  Exhibit,  Inc.)  will 
l)e  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  and  Palmer 
House,  February  5-15. 

The  consumer  goods  section  of  the 
British  Industries  Fair  is  scheduled 
for  February  22-March  2  at  Earls 
Court,  London.  .  .  .  The  American 
Toy  Fair  (Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.)  will  be  at  the  Sheiaton- 
•Mc.Alpin  and  New'  Yorker  Hotels, 


January,  will  feature  a  wardrol)e  of 
If)  outfits,  made  from  Simplicity  Pat¬ 
terns,  in  washable  fabrics.  At  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  fashions  in  New  York  last 
month,  Frances  Hodges,  Seventeen’s 
merchandising  director,  offered  some 
staggering  statistics  on  the  importance 
of  the  under-20  customer  to  the  piece 
goods  department.  Four  million  of 
these  girls  sew,  she  said,  and  each  year 
they  spend  $89  million  on  fabrics  and 
.$12.5  million  on  notions. 

Baby  1'alk  Magazine  has  revised  a 
popular  four-page  booklet,  “How  to 
Pick  Flattering  Maternity  Fashions," 
and  offers  it  as  a  counter  give-away 
and  mailing  piece  at  $6  per  thousand. 
To  order  it  or  get  a  sample,  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  149  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16. 

Beiter  Home.s  &  Gardens  reports 
the  following  preferences  among  fami¬ 
lies  that  have  recently  built  new 
homes; 

Fhey  like  the  contemporary  style  of 
furniture,  blending  modern  and  tradi¬ 
tional.  They  still  prefer  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  for  living  and  dining  rooms, 
but  hard-surface  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  for  dining  rooms;  room  size  or 
throw  rugs  are  preferred  for  l)ed- 


New  York,  March  5-14.  Changed  dates 
for  the  New  York  Stationery  Show 
(George  F.  Little  Management)  are 
May  13-18,  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker. 
.  .  .  There  will  be  a  new  exhibition 
hall  at  the  1956  Paris  International 
Fair,  May  5-21.  .  .  .  Something  new, 
w'ith  more  than  adecpiate  advance 
notice,  is  a  Last-Call-for-Christmas 
Gift  Show,  to  be  held  in  Los  .Angeles 
September  23-25,  1956  (  Frade  Shows 
Ltd.). 


Business  Builders  and  Guides.  Seven¬ 
teen’s  big  Sew-It-Yourself  issue,  in 


n«  itREN  ^vmrHii  i  9  new  store  in  Key  West, 
Florida.. .like  their  stores  in  other  locations.. .is  lighted  with  Garcy  fixtures. 
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room..  Paint  is  the  dominant  finish 
for  walls.  VVcKxl  paneling  grows  more 
popular  lor  living  and  dining  rooms; 
wallpajier  has  lost  much  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  lor  these  rooms  but  its  use  in 
Utcluiis  is  increasing.  Three  out  of 
four  ol  the  families  surveyed  spent  an 
average  of  over  $2,000  for  furniture 
and  anessories  and  54  |>er  cent  had 
more  purchases  in  mind.  Among  new 
appliance  purchases,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  yveie  an  electric  range  (38  |ier 
cent):  an  automatic  washer  (25  |jer 
cent)  and  a  new  electric  refrigerator 
(24  |x?r  cent).  The  returns  are  based 
on  a  questionnaire  completed  by  1,192 
families  who  built  homes  for  their 
own  (Kcupancy. 

Lamp  Department  Promotion.  C>en- 
eral  Electric’s  Lamp  Division  is  put¬ 
ting  all  its  promotional  resources  be¬ 
hind  the  book,  “How  to  Decorate  and 
Light  Your  Home,”  published  this 
month  by  Coward-McC^ann,  Inc.  One 
of  its  authors  is  G-£’s  residential  light¬ 
ing  authority,  Eugene  W.  Commery, 
and  the  other  is  C.  Eugene  Stephen¬ 
son,  past  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Decorators.  Tie-in  pro¬ 


motions  involving  lioth  the  l>ook  de¬ 
partment  and  the  lamp  department 
are  recommended,  and  the  authors 
will  make  a  publicity  and  autograph¬ 
ing  tour  during  this  month  and  next 
month.  The  book  will  be  advertised 
on  the  G-E  television  program.  It  has 
1 1  chapters,  beginning  with  “Planning 
Your  Home  for  Living”  and  ending 
with  “Forty-Three  Ways  to  Group 
Your  Furniture.”  Buying  offices  were 
given  full  details  of  the  plans  early 
this  month. 

Management  Perspective 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

rhe  appliance  and  electronics  in- 
ilustry  today  enjoys  an  annual  sales 
volume  of  30  million  products  into 
American  homes,  Mr.  Ericksen  said. 
“Yet,”  he  added,  “our  growth  to  this 
figure  from  the  late  1930’s  has  lieen 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  future.  During  the  next  five 
years  the  industry  will  show  relatively 
modest  increases,  but  starting  in  1960, 
and  considered  only  in  the  light  of 
today’s  products,  we  can  expect  an 
annual  unit  volume  increase  of  two 


million  units,  then  three,  until  in  1%5 
we  will  be  selling  more  than  50  mil¬ 
lion  major  appliances  and  electronic 
products  a  year!  That  is  simply  nor¬ 
mal  growth  due  to  population  in¬ 
crease.” 

The  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  family,  Mr.  Ericksen  feels, 
spells  a  stable,  healthy  appliance  mar¬ 
ket  through  the  next  five  years  and  an 
ascending  one  from  then  on.  “Today’s 
American  family,”  he  said,  “has  ap¬ 
proximately  $630  annually  to  spend 
on  durable  gocxls.  But  the  1960  family 
will  have  $750  and  in  1%5,  56  million 
families  each  will  have  $900  to  spend. 
In  other  words,  20  }jer  cent  more  fam¬ 
ilies  will  have  50  [)er  cent  more  money 
to  sfiend  in  this  area.” 

Vending  Machines  Can  Help 

Robert  Z.  Greene,  president  of  the 
Rowe  Corporation,  manufacturer  of 
vending  machines,  predicted  that  au¬ 
tomatic  merchandising  will  make  a 
distinct  contribution  to  retailing:  (1) 
by  substituting  entirely  for  retail  sales- 
jjeople  in  the  case  of  certain  low-price 
pre-sold  items;  (2)  by  supplementing 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


GRRGV  ADAPtA-STRUT  system  for  building 

merchandise  displays 


PICTURED  IN  USE  AT 


WANAMAKER’S 


Wynii«w«*rf,  Pa. 


ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights,  fully  concealed 
within  this  attractive  display,  are  strong 
enough  and  rigid  enough  to  support  not 
only  shelving,  but  the  background  panels, 
as  well.  With  the  ADAPT-A-STRUT  System, 
a  display  like  this  can  be  set  up  in  minutes 
.  .  .  and  can  be  just  as  quickly  altered, 
dismantled  or  moved.  To  find  out  what 
ADAPT-A-STRUT  can  do  for  you  . . . 
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IT  CAN  BE 

DONE'/ 

WITH  UNITROL 

Hara  ora  just  a  law  of  Hia  many  ad* 

vontoga*  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1,  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac* 
curotaly  maotura  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  Hio  workart  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
higMoss  araos  con  ba  pin- 
pointad  and  causas  aliminatad. 

3.  Incantiva  Systams,  to  stimu* 
Iota  productio<?  and  raduca 
lost  motion  and  wosta. 

4.  Stabiliiation  of  oltorotion 
chargas,  so  flttars  can  bo  put 
on  a  Arm  "ono*prica"  basis. 

'  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN* 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  VOUM 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
(Dgewater  4-5112 


the  efforts  of  a  sales  clerk  during  busy  , 
periods;  (3)  by  permitting  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  a  sales  clerk  is  on  duty, 
without  loss  of  service  to  the  public; 
and  (4)  by  making  sales  during  off 
hours  when  manual  selling  is  not 
possible.  Eventually,  Mr.  Greene  be¬ 
lieves,  banks  of  vending  machines  will 
be  built  right  into  store  fronts  to  serve 
customers  all  day,  every  day,  whether 
the  store  is  open  or  closed. 

Personnel  Administration:  A  Great 
Challenge 

Clarence  B.  Caldwell,  vice  president, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  “sound  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  is  as  important  competitively 
as  any  of  the  more  traditional  seg¬ 
ments  of  business.”  He  termed  it  a 
“crucial  factor”  in  the  field  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

Mr.  Caldwell  traced  what  probably 
will  happen  in  the  next  ten  years  and 
examined  the  important  trends  in 
legislation,  the  union  movement,  the 
part  of  trade  associations,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  company’s  efforts  to  upgrade 
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-the  personnel  function.  But  most  im- 
pportant,  he  believes,  is  the  great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  personnel  administration  in 
research.  “For  the  first  time,  behavior 
research— or  ptersonnel  research— will 
have  a  chance  to  take  its  place  as  an 
effective  management  tool,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  In  summary,  he  said,  the  next 
ten  years  may  bring:  “more  liberal 
legislation,  greater  pressures  from 
unions,  more  aid  from  trade  associ¬ 
ations,  and,  above  all,  more  funda¬ 
mental  research  into  the  problems  of 
personnel  administration.  Personnel 
administration,  in  short,  may  come 
of  age  by  1965.” 

Mr.  Caldwell  gave  this  three-point 
guide  for  the  future:  “First,  take  an 
objective  look  at  your  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Where  does  your  company  stand 
today  in  personnel  administration? 
Be  critical  of  your  present  status.  Look 
for  ways  to  improve  your  program. 

“Second,  establish  long-range  tar¬ 
gets  for  your  personnel  program.  De¬ 
termine  how  you  want  to  accomplish 
your  long-range  personnel  objectives- 
which  phases  of  your  program  most 
need  ongoing  attention— and  which 
short-range  projects  are  needed  im¬ 
mediately  to  carry  out  your  long-range 
goals. 

“Third,  build  a  balanced  personnel 
program  that  fits  your  needs.  Move 
forward  in  all  the  basic  personnel 
areas.  Don’t  try  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem  by  concentrating  on  just  one  area, 
like  compensation,  or  benefits  or  com¬ 
munications.  Use  adequate  fact-find¬ 
ing  and  competent  research  to  analyze 
your  overall  personnel  needs.  Avoid 
using  a  program  simply  because  it  has 
been  used  elsewhere,  or  because  you 
'just  feel’  it’s  good.  Staff  yourself 
properly  and  ccx)rdinate  your  research 
efforts  with  the  company  or  university 
experts  you  work  with.” 

In  Mr.  Caldwell’s  view,  “Retailers 
generally  have  lagged  behind  the  rest 
of  industry  in  facing  and  meeting  the 
current  problems  of  personnel  admini¬ 
stration.  But,”  he  said,  “if  the  retail 
business  will  make  the  expenditure 
in  money  and  effort,  in  research  and 
planning,  in  qualified  staff  personnel 
to  accomplish  the  achievements  possi¬ 
ble  in  this  area,  the  whole  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution  will  benefit.” 
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Down  to  Earth  Again.  The  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  and  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  (iroup  will  join  meetings  on 
Thursday  morning  to  study  Practical 
App>‘>;>thes  to  Lower  Expenses.  The 
uses  <)1  protluction  unit  accounting  as 
an  exjjense  reduction  technique  will 
be  described  from  actual  experience 
by  Uiurente  R.  Wallace,  store  man¬ 
ager,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Then  will  come  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  expense-saving  experiences 
and  ideas,  led  by  a  panel  consisting  of: 
Thomas  P.  Liston,  vice  president  and 
store  manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago;  William  Purdin,  ojjerating  man¬ 
ager,  The  Innes  Company,  Wichita; 
Paul  D.  Thomson,  office  manager.  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit: 
Leonard  Hobert,  controller,  Gimbels 
Milwaukee,  and  Kenneth  P,  Mages, 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New 
York. 

Credit  Outlook— Dangerous?  Credit 
managers  these  days  are  very  much  in 
the  spotlight.  Against  a  background 
of  ominous— and  usually  deeply  con¬ 
fused-headlines  about  the  mounting 
consumer  debt,  they  will  stage  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  topic.  Credit  in  Today’s 
Economy.  An  analysis  of  the  credit 
situation  as  it  involves  the  department 
store  will  be  presented.  Presiding  is 
B.  C.  Gilbert,  credit  manager,  L.  S. 
Good  &  Co.,  Wheeling,  and  chairman 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division. 

Trapped  in  a  Chart?  Another  divis¬ 
ional  meeting  calculated  to  attract  a 
general  audience  is  the  one  scheduled 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  Its  topic  will  be 
“Organizationitis”— The  Chronic  Ill¬ 
ness  in  Retailing.  DeFord  Millis,  part¬ 
ner,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget, 
New  York,  will  describe  the  symptoms 
and  dangers  of  this  common  ailment, 
and  W.  L.  Smith,  general  manager. 
The  John  Gerber  Co.,  Memphis,  will 
wind  up  the  clinic  with  advice  on  how 
to  stay  healthy.  , 

Special  for  Smaller  Stores.  The  Small¬ 
er  Stores  Division  usually  packs  its 
special  program  tight  into  one  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  leaving  its  mem- 
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TWO  CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  GUIDES 
TO  THE  SOLUTION  OF  YOUR  INVENTORY 
TAKING  AND  STOCK  SHORTAGE  PROBLEMS 


INVENTORY  TAKING  MANUAL 

A  practical  guide  for  achieving  an  accurate  physical  inven¬ 
tory.  Features  a  step  by  step  outline  of  the  planning  stages, 
inventory  preparation,  and  the  physical  inventory  itself. 
Includes  sections  on  responsibility  for  physical  inventory,  the 
actual  count  of  merchandise,  and  the  inventory  calculations, 
reconciliations  and  reports.  Contains  many  illustrations  of 
inventory  bulletins  and  forms  which  could  easily  be  adapted 
by  your  store.  Can  be  used  to  set  up  an  entire  inventory 
taking  system  or  as  a  check  on  existing  procedures.  Prices: 
NRDGA  Members,  $1.00;  Non-Members,  $5.00. 


2. 


STOCK  SHORTAGE  CONTROL  MANUAL 

An  excellent  study  of  methods  and  procedures  for  reducing 
inventory  losses.  Contains  sections  on  the  handling  of  incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  merchandise,  merchandise  in  stock,  pro- 

*  tection  methods  and  physical  inventories,  as  well  as  on  the 
maintenance  of  office  and  stock  records.  This  manual's 
realistic  approach  and  practical  suggestions  for  minimizing 
shortages  make  it  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  Control,  Mer¬ 
chandise  and  Service  divisions  of  retail  stores.  Illustrated  and 
indexed  for  easy  reading  and  reference.  Prices:  NRDGA 
Members,  $3.50;  Non-Members,  $15.00. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  publications: 


(Please  Print) 


....  copies  of  INVENTORY  TAKING  MANUAL 

....  copies  of  STOCK  SHORTAGE  CONTROL  AAANUAL 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE 


Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders)- 
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bers  free  to  choose  from  the  crowded 
array  of  general  and  divisional  sessions 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  This  year 
the  program  has  spilled  over.  There 
will  be  the  usual  afternoon  and  din¬ 
ner  sessions  on  Tuesday,  plus  two 
more. 

At  an  “early  bird”  (8:15  A.  M.)  ses¬ 
sion  on  Tuesday,  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  will  stage  a  smaller 
store  problem  clinic.  The  panel  of 
question-answerers  will  consist  of 
Ray  Johnson,  credit  manager,  Boston 
Store,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  chairman; 
Robert  W.  Fox,  credit  manager,  Coyle 
&  Richardson,  Charleston,  and  Stanley 
W.  Seeley,  controller,  Tompkins  Dry 
Goods  Store,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Credit  operations  will  again  be 
studied  at  the  Smaller  Stores  Division’s 
afternoon  meeting  on  Tuesday.  David 
Braunstein,  secretary-treasurer,  Braun- 
stein’s,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  will  describe 
from  experience  the  volume-building 
potentials  of  credit,  and  Bernard  Sieg¬ 
fried,  treasurer.  The  Bee  Hive  of 
Patchogue,  Inc.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y., 
will  tell  how  to  install  continuous 
budget  account  credit.  Expense  center 
accounting  is  another  subject  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  The  speakers  on  this  topic  will 
be  Thomas  W.  Wiseman,  president. 
The  Chas.  P.  Wiseman  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  and  H.  R.  Scull,  vice  president, 
E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  York.  Clark  D. 
Simon,  president,  D.  |.  Cole  Co.,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Montana,  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Division,  will  be  chairman. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  the 
Smaller  Stores  group  will  stage  its 
famous  annual  feature,  the  forum  on 
Ideas  That  Have  Paid  Off.  Panel 
members  will  be  Joseph  E.  Chastain, 
vice  president,  Lintz  Dept.  Stores,  Inc., 
Dallas;  Jay  Levy,  president,  J.  M. 
Towne  Co.,  Caldwell,  N.  }.;  Walter 
Gates,  vice  president,  Wilson’s,  Inc., 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  H.  W.  Profitt, 
president,  Proffitt’s  Stores,  Inc.,  Ath¬ 
ens,  Tenn.  The  guest  speaker  of  the 
evening  will  be  Dr.  Kenneth  McFar¬ 
land,  educational  consultant.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  with  an  address  entitled 
Lamp  Lighters.  Stuart  W.  Cleaveland, 
president,  W.  W.  Mertz  Company, 
Torrington,  Conn.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Division,  vsTill  preside. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  will  meet  again  for  a 
session  on  sales  promotion.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  the  topic  of 
Ted  Jacobs,  president,  Ted  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  Lorain,  Ohio.  How  to  get  big 
residts  from  direct  mail  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Joel  Labovitz,  Maurice’s, 
Duluth,  and  Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  A.  G.  Pollard 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Displays  and  radio 
promotion  are  scheduled  for  an  open 
forum  discussion. 

Specialists  and  Specialties.  .All  of  the 
sessions  so  far  described  in  this  report 
have  been  pulled  out  of  the  neatly 
dovetailed  convention  program  as 
meetings  whose  interest  crosses  depart¬ 
mental  lines  and  invites  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  everyone  engaged  in  retailing. 
But  the  convention-goer’s  chief  prob¬ 
lem— how  to  be  in  all  the  places  he’d 
like  to  be  in  at  the  same  time— is  never 
solved.  Besides  the  general  sessions 
and  the  sessions  they  are  arranging 
jointly,  the  Groups  and  Divisions 
have  lined  up  23  more  sessions. 

The  Merchandising  Divison  will 
hold  meetings  on  Ready-to-Wear, 
Piece  Goods,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear, 
and  Accessories  and  Smallwares,  and 
an  informal  “put  and  take”  session  de¬ 
signed  for  full  audience  participation. 
The  Controllers’  Congress,  in  addition 
to  its  sessions  on  expense  control  and 
organization  structure,  will  have  one 
on  the  explosion-guaranteed  topic  of 
contribution  accounting  versus  net 
profit  accounting. 

Before  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Group  set¬ 
tle  down  to  their  color  television  show 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  they  will 
have  seen,  in  the  morning,  an  equally 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  better 
packaging  story,  staged  by  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck.  At  this  session,  too,  the  findings 
of  NRDGA’s  current  survey  on  pack¬ 
aging  progress  will  be  reported,  as 
well  as  the  plans  for  a  big  retail  pack¬ 
aging  clinic  next  June. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
will  testify  to  its  belief  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  can  stand  a  good 
deal  more  expansion  by  conducting  a 
session  devoted  to  new  and  profitable 
credit  techniques— specifically,  the  lat¬ 


est  developments  in  revolving  credit 
and  continuous  budget  accounts.  ThU 
session  is  on  Luestlay  morning. 

The  Store  Management  Group,  be¬ 
sides  participating  in  joint  sessions  on 
branch  stores,  executive  development 
and  expense  reduction,  has 
grammed  two  more:  Customer  Serv¬ 
ices:  More  or  Less?  and  .Applying 
Engineering  Know-How  to  Store  Op¬ 
erations.  I  hese  are  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  morning  and  afterncxrn. 

The  Personnel  and  l)istril)utive  Ed¬ 
ucation  Groups  have,  between  them, 
organized  seven  sessions.  .After  their 
“brainstorming”  session  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day,  they  continue  through  Tuet 
day  and  Wednesday.  .Among  the  top 
its  they  will  cover  are  such  challenges 
to  employee  relations  administration 
as  the  Federal  minimtim  wage  and  the 
united  labor  front;  the  techni(|ues  of 
training,  and  the  ways  to  utilize  D.  E. 
facilities  and  the  assistance  provided 
by  manufacturers.  A  feature  of  their 
Wednesday  morning  session  will  be 
the  showing  of  a  new  salesmanship 
training  film  that  Allied  Stores  has 
just  finished  making. 
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Helen  K.  Mulhern.  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  <Iay 
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Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York,  No.  24-53.191M. 
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